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CONTAINERS 


Friction Top Cans for Syrups, Molasses 
and Paints. 


Fresh Oyster and Crab Meat Cans. 
Lard Pails. 


Cans for Baking Powder, Coffee and 
Cigars. 


Cap Hole and Sanitary Packers’ Cans. 


Lithographed Metal Signs. 
Wooden Re-shipping Cases. 


Quick Shipments! 


SOUTHERN CAN CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


WEEKLY REVIEW | 


Christmas buying heavy—Railroad situation puts a check on all 
markets, and affects supply lines—Can situation not entirely 
satisfactory to Companies. 


People are quietly doing their share in the conservation of 
foods, and in other ways helping to win the war; and there 
would seem to be a turn for the better in the way they are 
spending money for Christmas, this time, using it for the im- 
portant things rather than for useless trifles, as in the past. 
But they are spending as they never spent before, the great- 
est volume of cash that ever passed over the counters in the 
same space of time. The people have money; labor is fully 
employed and at high wages, and it is spending its wealth. 
What better indication could possibly be asked for the new 
year just ahead of us? - It means a big year for the can- 
ners—if they get the crops, and we believe they will. Old 


weather prognosticators have noted the passing of the three 
lean years and predict the coming of the fat years. 


This week the Maryland Agricultural Societies have been 
holding their sessions and in any number of instances the 
growers have expressed their desire and determination to 
do their full share towards big crops of food products, and 
especial attention was called to the canners’ needs, as well 
as the millers’ and these growers have this in mind. Let the 
canners meet the growers on fair ground as to prices, with a 
uniform contract, and the crops will be there to greet the 
blowing of the cannery whistles next season. 


The freight situation is the main damper upon the mar- 
ket at present, for it seems impossible to get freight through, 
and there is no way to guarantee that shipments will arrive 
in anything like reasonable time. ‘This, taken in connection 
with the danger of freezing, has made buyers hold off and 
sellers unwilling to sell. Even the express has been resort- 
ed to for speedy delivery of merchandise never before handled 
in this expensive way, until the express companies have had 
to declare an embargo. Great pieces of machinery, weigh- 
ing up to two tons, have been sent by express at enormous 
expense, but now this is being discontinued. So even where 
sales are possible shipping facilities hold up the transactions. 
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Until this situation is cleared up there cannot be any material 
increase in business, and there does not seem to be much 
hope of an early settlement of the railroad congestion. The 
seriousness of the coal situation, and the need of immediate re- 
lief in almost every section of the country is known to all, 
and this is but concrete evidence of the actual troubles. 


Possibly due to this impossibility to ship any distance, 
the jobbers. are trading among themselves in canned foods; 
but the canners are not worrying, because stocks on hand are 
not such as compel anyone to move them. It has been said 
that first-hand holders of canned foods show smaller stocks 
than ever before in the history of the business, and it is 
known that many lines are entirely exhausted. 

This week old Boreas put an embargo on raw oysters, 
as the Bay has been frozen over and dredging stopped. As 
a result’ there were days when practically no raw oysters 
were received at Baltimore. Coming now just when the 
heaviest shipments of oysters are called for on account of 
the holidays this is a hardship upon the fresh oystermen, and 
it goes without saying, excludes the canners from any chance 
to pack. It is unusually early in the year for the Bay to 
be grozen over, but Maryland has had her share of the early 
severe winter from which the great bulk of the country 
has been suffering. 

Most of the canners of baked beans have received notice 
from the Government that they would be permitted to pack 
25 per cent of their usual requirements, and taking advant- 
age of this they are now at work on them; but it should be 
noted that this permission does not include dried lima beans, 
nor any of the other previously prohibited articles. The rul- 
ing applies to the style of beans used in making baked beans, 
and also includes red kidney beans, we believe, and in fact 
white and colored beans, with the exception of lima beans, 
which are excluded for some reason. Nor does it include 
the packing of dried or soaked peas. 

The amendment, under date of December 15th, says: 

“The United States Food Administration is sending a letter 
to canners of beans throughout the country giving them a per- 
mit to can 25 per cent. of their pack of white and colored 
beans, as indicated in the estimates of their requirements up 
to March, 1918, which were recently submitted to the Food 
Administration. 

The canning of beans was prohibited pending a survey of 
the available supply of tin plate. This survey has disclosed that 
there will soon be released sufficient tin plate to relieve the 
present situation, but the Food Administration deems it wise to 
limit the use of it until there is assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of the materials necessary for its manufacture. The pres- 
ent permit will enable the canners to reduce their accumulated 
stocks and relieve the financial strain. The canners are warn- 
ed, however, that it should not be taken as a precedent, and 
they are advised to consider the future with caution. 

The permits have been mailed, but pending their receipt 


canners who have filed applications may begin packing. They 
may pack at full factory capacity in order to keep down costs 
until the 25 per cent. has been reached.” 


The can situation is not, as yet, satisfactory to the can 
makers, on account of the high cost of tin plates, which as we 
have before stated, have been set at $7.75, but chiefly because 
of the heavy increase in the cost of other items entering into 
the making of cans—labor, etc. As a result there are not 
many can companies showing any great willingness to book 
orders, preferring to wait until some of these uncertainties are 
better cleared up. This is an unfortunate situation as these 
companies would like to proceed with the big task ahead of 
them. It is hoped the situation will soon clear and that busi- 
ness can proceed upon normal lines, for the canners realize 
that they must cover their wants early, and many are now 
anxious to do so. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The Tri-State Meeting.—Now that most of the State can- 
ners’ meetings have come and gone, interest is centering 
about the big annual meeting of the Tri-State Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. The dates of this meeting are January 23rd and 
24th, and unless a change is made later, the place will be, 
as usual, the Hotel Dupont, Wilmington, Del. 


The Question of Advertising.—The whole canning indus- 
try has been awakened on the matter of cost accounting, and 
every canner now realizes that he must have a complete and 
accurate system, becuse the Government will call upon him, 
during the coming year, for frequent reports which he will 
be unable to properly make unless he has such a system 
in actual operation. Leaders in the industry have been 
advocating this for some years, but it took the war and its 
necessities to bring the matter to a full head. 


Another equally important item in every canner’s busi- 
ness, if looked at in its true and proper light, is the need 
and necessity of advertising. It used to be that money spent 
upon advertising was generally regarded somewhat in the 
light of charity, or at least as an effort to help a good cause 
along. But the world has grown away from this, and come 
to look upon proper advertising as an all-important essen- 
tial of every business, as a necessary adjunct of every well 
equipped selling plan or force. It took our Hebrew retail 
merchants and the mail order houses to teach astute Amer- 
ican business men that the cheapest but most effective sell- 
ing force was goad advertising. Good advertising has be- 
come the very marrow of every live business. With the can- 
ner, however, it has never entéred into their considerations, 
and the mere mention of a need to advertise bewilders most 
of them. Recently we suggested to a large number of can- 
ners the advisability of placing a small advertisement in the 
1918 Almanac of the Canning Industry, suggesting that they 
mention the goods packed and the brands, because in this 
way they could acquaint the hundreds and hundreds of whole- 
sale grocers, throughout the country, who continually refer 
to this Almanac all during the year, with their line at very 
small cost. This is the most primitive sort of advertising, as 
compared with the intensive campaigns put on by most busi- 
ness houses. Yet the replies were even more primitive. 


In effect these replies were that we can sell more goods 
than we can possibly pack. We know that, but they will be 
sold, to the same houses you now have on your books, simply 
in larger quantities, and in spite of the greatest opportunity 
the industry has ever seen, you will not have branched out 
one fraction of an inch. If a depression came, or if these buy- 
ers deserted you, you would sink right back into the old-time 
rut and have profited nothing, whereas you might have made 
your name and your goods familiar to ten times the number 
of buyers, and thereby built for the future a business with 
ten times the possibilities you have today. 


Now is the chance for a canner to make himself inde- 
pendent for years to come; to extend and expand his busi- 
ness with the least effort and the smallest expense, and yet 
the vast majority of canners are merely sitting idle, reap- 
ing the fruits that are in front of them, with no provision 
for the future. Without a doubt there are any number of 
canners who could sell every case they could possibly pack 
to one jobbing house; but if they did they would not be can- 
ers; they would become superintendents of a cannery, and if 
that house refused their goods the next season, they would 
have to hunt a new job, and begin all over. If ever there was 
a case where it is a bad policy to carry all the eggs in one 
basket, or even in a comparatively few baskets, it is the can- 
ners’ case right now. And just a little judicious adver- 
tising could perform the miracle of changing a relatively un- 
known business into one well and widely known with all the 
accompanying possibilities. 


Why, we know a canners’ supply house the proprietor 
of which has always boasted that ‘‘he never advertises,” and 
there are not a baker’s dozen canners in the whole country 
who know of him. That will sound strange to a canner 
reading it; and yet the jobber looks upon the ‘“never-adver- 
tising canner’ in just the same way. Emancipation time for 
the canner is here, but he will never be free until he adver- 
tises. Advertising does not necessarily mean orders, It 
means being known. And it is more important to keep known 
when you are filled up with orders than when you are with- 
out them, because you hustle when you want orders, and 
you are soon forgotten when you are out of sight. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


New York has been snow bound—Inventory time here, 
results in quiet market—Some think the future spec- 
ulative features of all markets have passed 
forever— Tomatoes consolidating, result 
gains-—-Corn is quiet-- Business in peas 
light—News of this big’ market. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, December 21. 


The Market.—New York has been slowly digging out of 
the snow piles which have encumbered it for more than a 
week. When the last report was written the snow was 
falling, but no one supposed it would be one of the worst 
storms of recent years, causing a blockade which has not 
yet been raised. Deliveries already extended far beyond the 
limit expected are still further delayed and no one can say 
now when they will come in. Perhaps this does no particular 
harm since the trade is limited to the smallest possible quan- 
tities. It is holiday time, and that means inventory, with 
the attendant endeavor for several weeks previous to run 
down stocks. What will come of the present situation no one 
can tell until the inventory is finished. It is safe to say that 
some will: have practically no stock, but how others will 
stand it is quite impossible to say. Undoubtedly, too, in- 
ventory will disclose other very interesting features of trade. 
It is true that the market is dull. Buyers are afraid to oper- 
ate and sellers are not in much better plight. But if con- 
suming trade should pick up, as it may after the holidays, 
the market would brighten. What creates the dullness at 
present is the fact that speculation in futures is not per- 
missible and this prevents a good deal of business which might 
be in progress now. It is future sales which have enlivened 
the dullness of the closing year, and deliveries were 80 far 
forward that few really thought about them, but bought and 
sold with reckless disregard for the difficulties they might en- 
counter when delivery time arrived. However, that is over, 
for the time, and many more trade practices will undoubt- 
edly succumb before the war closes. The question now is 
will they ever return? Not in quite so influential a way as 
heretofore, but some of them will return. They are grafted 
too deep in human nature to be abandoned without further 
education. 

Tomatoes.—The situation offers little that is new. It is 
possible to buy all the No. 3s one wants at $1.80, and perhaps 
lower figures could be secured, if any important business 
was in sight. For No. 2s from $1.30 and $1.35 is paid, but 
the outside price is not always reached in a transaction. 
Buyers are conservative and show little interest beyond sat- 
isfying immediate requirements. For No. 10s most holders 
are asking $7.00, with a few up to $7.25, while the Govern- 
ment figure is $5.25. But jobbers and other buyers appar- 
ently disagree with the Government, since they pay the out- 
side price in nearly all instances without special difficulty. 
Some canners say that the goods cost $5.45 to pack and that 
pays only the bare expense. Again, a canner with substan- 
tially the same expense says he can sell at $6.00 and make a 
good profit. Here and there one sells below $6.00, but per- 
haps he is blessed with reduced labor costs. Where so many 
opinions exist it is difficult to say what is right and the mar- 
ket is, therefore, uncertain and perhaps in a way unsettled. 
As for the total quantity available the man who can guess it 
is a wizard. 


Corn.—Movement is limited, but the quantity available 
is said to be rather larger than some believed possible. The 
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market remains unshaken at about the same range of values. 
New York Standards are quoted at $2.00, while fancy is up to 
$2.10, and perhaps for well Known brands a shade ‘higher. 
But the inside figure is high enough without asking more 
for a brand. Movement is restricted because of the high cost. ° 
Maine pack is quoted at $2.25, but the price is largely nomi- 
nal since the situation is not promising for any considerable 
available quantity. Maryland Maine style is quoted at $1.80 
and Western pack is held at the same money. Not much in- 
terest is shown in either. 


Peas.—Sales during the week now closing have been 
very light. It is said that few weeks have passed when so 
few changed hands. Buyers have not even sent inquiries, 
while sellers, certain of the future, or they think they are, 
refuse to make concessions. The result is no business, or so 
near none that few manage to dispose of anything. No. 2 
southern pack standards are held at $1.50, while sifted are 
steady at $1.65, and extra sifted are strong at $1.90, but 
movement is slow. Soaked are firm at $1.15. Sales of these 
grades are in small lots and inquiry is down to a low basis. 
Western and State) Alaska are quoted thus: No. 1s, 
$2.25 @$2.50; No. 2s, $2.00; No. 3s, $1.85; No. 4s, $1.65; 
No. 5s, $1.50. Admirals are held at the same figures for the 
same sizes. Movement in these goods are limited. 


String Beans.—Movement is light, but holders are firm, 
feeling confident that they will see bigger demand in the near 
future. In some instances inquiry has sprung up, but thus 
far it hasn’t amounted to much and conditions do not seem 
to warrant important expectations. Southern No. 2s are held 
at $1.50; No. 10s are quoted up to $7.50, and cuts are $1.50. 
For New York pack the market is quiet. No. 1s are held at 
$3.00; No. 2s, $2.75; No. 3s, $2.50; No. 4s, $1.75, and cuts, 
$1.60. Trading is too small to make much of a market. 

Asparagus.—Nothing of consequence has developed dur- 
ing the week. Mammoth white is firm at $3.50, and large 
white is up to $3.00. Medium white is $2.80. Green tips are 
steady at $2.60. 


Pumpkin.—Movement is light, but holders are firm. 
For No. 3s $1.50 is asked and for No. 10s up to $4.25. 

Squash.—Not much attention is devoted to this article. 
Holders are firm in their views, but movement is slow. No. 
8s are quoted at $1.50, and No. 10s are firm at $4.50. 

Fruits.—In the main the market remains steady as quot- 
ed. Movement is light at the moment and prices are little 
more than nominal. Conditions are such that buyers do not 
dare take hold freely, preferring to wait until some of the 
tendencies now observable in the trade work out The 
tendency of prices is upward on favorite packs. 

Apples.—Movement is light. Holders are anxious to 
obtain full prices for what they offer, but buyers seem a little 
scary about taking hold. New York State pack is held at 
$5.75, with few takers. Southern pack is $4.50, and Western 
stock is the same prices. Pennsylvania is quoted at $5.00. 
Supplies are light. 

Peaches.—Not much business is done in any pack. For 
California No. 2% standard lemon clings $2.00 is asked, but 
few are buying. Extra standards are quoted at $2.35, and 
extras are firm at $2.45. It is rather difficult to get in- 


quiries. No. 2% yellow free are quoted at $1.90, and extra 
standard No. 2%s at $2.25. Movement is restricted at present. 


Pears.—California standard pack are quoted at $2.00 
and extra standards at $2.35. Movement is restricted, the 
scarcity of supplies making trading difficult. 

Pineapples.—For Hawaiian sliced the market is stony 
with extra No. 246s held up to $2.65, while standards are firm 
at $2.45. No. 10s are steady at $7.75. Porto Rico No. 10 
pies are firm at $2. 50, and some say are hard to get. 

Apricots.—Supplies on the spot are light and it is un- 
derstood that the quantity on hand is small. Standard No. 
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2%s are firm at $2.05, while extra standards are quiet at 
or. Extras are firm at $2.50 and No. 10s are held at 
7.75. 


Salmon.—Even though approved prices were named dur- 
ing the week business has not picked up materially. The 
fright the trade received two weeks ago when foreign govern- 
ments began cancelling contracts because of lack of ship- 
ping has cooled some of the more ardent traders and they 
are in no mood to undertake important operations at the 
moment. But the truth is the cancellation of a few orders of 
that kind would be really beneficial, since it would afford 
American trade more of an opportunity to buy. Red Alaska 
is quoted at $2.50, with pinks firm at $1.80, and chums 
$1.75. Movement in all three grades is small, and inquiry 
seems inconsequential at present. Sockeye flats are held at 
$3.40, and talls at $3.30, while flat halves are firm at $2.10. 
For cohoes the market remains steady at $2.50 for talls. 
Medium red is quiet at $2.50. Demand is limited to small 
lots and not many of them. The week has been quiet not- 
withstanding price announcements which might be expected 
to attract additional attention to the trade. 


Sardines.—The market remains quiet, but the supply is 
so small that any considerable demand would send prices up 
immediately. Conditions favor holders, though at the mo- 
ment some of them would be glad to see more business. 
However, the situation offers few indications of change, at 
least not until after the turn of the year. Quarter-oil keyless 
are quoted at $5.60, and quarter-oil key cans at $6.10, while 
quarter-oil cartons are held at $6.60. Quarter-mustards, key- 
less, are held at 5.60, and quarter-mustards, key cans, are 
firm at $6.00. Movement into consumption is light and but 
little inquiry is reported. A few Norwegian pack are avail- 
able and from $17.50@$20.00 a case is asked. *. 


Tuna Fish.—Movement is restricted to immediate needs, 
and those do not seem to be especially heavy at the moment. 
No. one-fourths are firm at $5.00; No. one-halfs are quiet at 
$8.00 and No. 1s are steady at $13.00. 

HUDSON. 


NEWS OF NEW YORK 


A serious blockade has made the whole West Side a diffi- 
cult place in which to do business during the past week. 
Insufficient men were obtainable for removing the snow— 
they wanted 14,000 and actually had less than 2,000—so 


the West Side streets are blocked yet. Fortunately as this 
is written the temperature has gone up and some of the snow 
is running away by itself. If it didn’t probably it would not 
be removed this winter, for men are going to be hard to get 
all the season. Recourse to the old stunt of building fires 
and melting the snow away has been noted in numerous in- 
stances this week through the district. The snow was too 
deep for motor trucks to operate economically and horses 
have been unable to haul important loads. Fortunately de- 
liveries were down to a minimum any way so the condition 
has not been as bad as it would have been under normal trade 
operations. 


Not many buyers were in the market this week. The storm 
delayed trains and it also worked havoc with the mails, so 
visiting buyers and mail inquiries were reduced to a mini- 
mum. Before another week rolls around the Christmas holi- 
day will pass and the writer of this wishes all reades a 
pleasant day, or as pleasant as the unfortunate and uncomfort- 
able conditions under which the country is now living will 
permit.* 


Coal is a scarce article in and about New York, and while 
canned goods men are small users, they have felt the pinch 
to some extent and in some instances overcoats were required 
in their offices as they waited for their fuel supply. But 
nothing serious has come of it and the market has not suffered 
so much from that as it has from the blockade of traffic by 
the snow. 

To hear no talk of futures at this season seems strange, 
yet the market is not discussing them at all. Under ordi- 
nary conditions futures would have been sold freely before 
this, but these are extraordinary times and the market is 
likely to remain as quiescent as it is now indefinitely. Pack- 
ers would be glad to sell futufes, but it is forbidden and they 
must wait until they can sell before they can go about their 
business. It is hard for them to plan in this way, since they 
have heretofore had futures sold at this season which afforded 
them some sort of a guide to what the market might take 
the coming season. The jindication wasn’t always to be 
trusted, but it was something, and this season they have 
nothing. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Extra standard and Fancy Tomatoes very scarce—Peas in 
strong demand and active—Great variations in price 
of Krout—Now is canners’ opportunity to 
pack quality goods—A Merry Xmaa. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Chicago, Dec. 21, 1917. 
Improved Spirit—The canned foods market which for 
some time past has been decidedly lacking in interest and 


spirit, has begun to revive and some inquiry from wholesale 
grocers is noted. 


Canned Tomaties.—It has developed that the East is 
absolutely bare of extra standard and fancy quality of toma- 
that it is hard enough to find holdings in first hands, of 
toes, and brokers and canners in Maryland and Virginia claim 
standard tomatoes, and that it is absolutely futile to try to 
find extra standard or fancy qualities either in 2s 3s or 10s. 
Indiana is offering absolutely nothing in canned tomatoes, 


nearly all of her canneries having made short deliveries on 
their future contracts. 


A number of our wholesale grocers have begun to realize 
the acuteness of the situation and the paucity of their own 
holdings and supply, and have begun to inquire for desirable 
offerings in canned tomatoes. 


Canned Corn.—This article is attracting no attention at 
present as wholesale grocers seem to be well supplied and 
speculators are entirely out of the running. The market 
is nominal and offerings are of no important consequence. 

Canned Peas.—It is surprising to some that canned peas 
should hold the attention of buyers as they do and continue 
to be actively interesting. It is surmised that the whole- 
sale grocers sold very heavily of canned peas for future 
delivery and now that their shipments have been made on 
ee find that their surplus fo spring stock is unusually 
small. 

I have heard of a half a dozen or so factory clean-ups 
of canned peas during the past week and though prices ob- 
tained were considerably lower than the highest point reached 
about a month ago, yet prices are nevertheless fairly good. 
I have heard of sales at $1.35 for standard 3s Alaskas, $1.40 
for extra standard 4s Alaskas, $1.30 for standard 5s sweets, 
$1.40 for extra standard 5s sweets, and a $1.40 for extra 
standard 3s sweets—which about represents the range of the 
market for the week past. 

Canned Salmon.—The price on salmon has braced up and 
standard tall pinks which had slumped to $1.55 @ $1.60 f. o. b. 
Pacific Coast, have advanced to $1.65 strong, while 1s tall 
red Alaska have braced up to $2.35 Coast, and in most in- 
stances $2.45 to $2.50 is asked. 

There is no demand whatever from the retail trade and 
searcely any buying in a regular way, but I learn that some 
large buying for export has been done recently, but that 
other export orders have been cmancelled on account of ton- 
nage being unobtainable to France. 

Canned Kraut.—There is quite a variation in the ask- 
ing price of this article, but it is to be accounted for inside 
the can rather than outside. Just to satisfy myself I cut 
some kraut samples this week to learn why there was such 
a variance in price. I cut No. 3 only, as follows: 

Canned in Ohio—Net weight 26 oz., at price of $1.60 
doz. cannery. 

Canned in Michigan—Net weight 26 oz., at price of $1.60 
doz., cannery. 

Canned in New York State—Net weight, 25 oz., at price 
of $1.60 doz., cannery. _ 

Canned in Indiana—Net weight 22 oz., at price of $1.45 
doz., cannery. 

Canned in Iowa—Net weight 22 oz., at price of $1.40 doz., 
cannery. 

Canned in Baltimore—Net weight 17 oz., at price of $1.30 
doz., cannery. 

It will be observed that the price fits the weight of the 
contents very nicely and that the weight fits the price. You 
pay your money and you take your choice. 

I observed further that a canner is judged by the weight 
of the kraut he packs as well as the cut and cure; and that 
no wholesaler would buy kraut for his own label from the 
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light-weight canners. In making my experiments noted above, 
the kraut was drained on an inclined pan for three minutes 
and then weighed. The kraut was all fairly well cured and 
cut and of good color and fine, rich smelly flavor. } 

Hawaiian Pineapple.—There is such a scarcity of this 
popular article that re-sales between jobbers of goods bearing 
private labels, are beginning. The labels are stripped ot 
course and the goods relabeiled before distribution in such 
re-sales. Crushed in No. 10 tins (not grated) is in demand, 
but hard to find. 

. String Beans.—Green string and stringless beans are 
exceedingly scarce and no Retugee grades can be had at any 
price, either of green or white. Baltimore seems to be pretty 
well sold out of green beans, as brokers report difficuity in 
filling orders, although prices are about tripie those asked 
three years back. 


-Canned Pumpkin.—The reported scarcity of pumpkin in 
certain localities seems to have stimulated canning in the South 
and the buy:ng ot pumpkin to be shipped to tactories. An 
adequate supply seems to have been obtained, at least, and the 
market is weli supplied tor the present. buyers have become 
vry tastidious about pumpkin in late years and are exacting 
a high color, good flavor and solid pack tree trom uunneces- 
sary moisture, and sloppy thin pumpkin will not sell at any 
price. 

High Price, High Quality—The advanced prices of all 
kinds or canned toods have inspired buyers to demand hign 
quality; and many canners, finding it possible to do so at 
tne prices, have improved their qualities this season. It may, 
theretore, be said that canned ioods, in going up to a plane 
ot higher pricees, have also advanced in merit and quality 
and that the higher prices are to an extent offset by better 
values in the can. 

A tew more ounces of pumpkin, kraut, spinach, peas, corn, 
tomatoes, or truits in a can costs but little more tnan ii the 
cans were slack-filied; and the honest filling of cans adds so 
much to pubic appreciation and the ennancemeat oi the 
confidence ot peopie in canned toods, that now is the time 
—this year and next year—to give quaiity in the can. Noth- 
ing disgusts and takes away the contidence of the public lke 
slack-filled cans. ‘lhey give an advance impression ot dishon- 
esty and trickery. 1 ao not think that poor quality even, 
repeis buyers to such an extent as Siack-filling. It is also 
such a waste of time, labor, cans, cases, etc., to half-fill cans, 
especially at this period of critical supply of tin, that siack- 
filling becomes not only needless but criminal. 

Eviuence of Scarcity.—Ii had a letter today from that 
stanch and reliable old canned toods house, C. W. Baker & 
Sons, Aberdeen, Maryland. 1 had asked them for quotations 
on extra standard and tancy tomatoes. They reported that 
none were to be found and that even stanards were getting 


scarce and difficuit to find. They concluded by saying: “You | 


are always asking for something we haven't got.” 

That reminds me of the story of a man going to work 
who, as he passed a certain house, always tound a boy yell- 
ing to exercise his lungs and summon his associates. The 
man stopped one morning and said: ‘“‘What are you always 
hollerin’ for when I am going by?” The reply was: ‘‘What 
are you always goin’ by for when I am a-hollerin’?”’ 

This story points several morals—it illustrates the real 
scarcity of high grade or any other grade of canned toma- 
toes. It also illustrates that a broker must find what buy- 
ers need and require, and that he must depend upon exten- 
sive canners and commission men like Baker & Son at certain 
times of the year to supply the goods. A good salesman can, 
of course, sometimes sell a buyer what he does not want or 
need, but usually regrets doing so as he burdens his buy- 
er’s stock. Now especially when distributors must market 
their goods at a reasonable profit over actual or average cost, 
and when the element of speculative advances is entirely re- 
moved from the canned foods business, purchases are largely 
going to be confined to actual and reasonabie requirements 
and supplies. 

A Greeting.—This will be my last appearance in this 
connection before Christmas and I now wish each and all of 
my readers a “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year.” I 
thank them for their patience and forbearance with my errors 
of fact and opinion in this column. It has pleased me to 
note that some who have criticized me during the year have 
come to the conclusion that what I have had to say was well 
intended and in accord with the policy of this paper which is 
to “Hew to the line” and tell the truth as ycu find it, con- 
sistent with the best interests of the canning industry and 
its customers and distributors regardless of priva‘e or personal 
interests, or any other influence whatever. 

WRANGLER. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Long drouth bring concern over the new crops— Export 
Embargo hurts California—The Salmon pack of the 
Association—Resuming baked bean 
Canning—Coast notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, Dec. 21, 1917. 


* The 1918 Crops.—The canned food market is extremely 
quiet, as far as the Pacific Coast trade is concerned, and can- 
ners are turning their attention to other subjects, such as 
the weather, deliveries and plans for the coming season. The 
crop outlook for 1918 is not very rosy, the entire Coast be- 
ing in the grip of a drought that may very easily prove to be 
serious. As long as there were crops to be harvested the 
dry weather was very welcome, but fruits and vegetables have 


long since been gathered and farmers are anxiously awaiting 
rain to enable them to begin winter plowing. In the San 
Francisco Bay district the precipitation is about one-seventh 
of the normal, while in Southern California the showing 
is even worse. No snow has fallen in the mountains and 
California streams are the lowest in many years. Every day 
of drought means a decreased acreage that can be devoted 
to crops and to higher costs of production, since feed is soar- 
ing in price. 


The Export Embargo.—That the action of the Govern- 
ment in prohibiting the exportation of canned fish to for- 
eign countries will eventually cause many Pacific Coast can- 
ners to close down was the opinion expressed by packers at 
a meeting held in San Francisco, on December llth. The 
gathering was presided over by J. K. Armsby, of the San 
Francisco Packing Corporation, and was attended by fifty- 
two representatives of Coast canning concerns, with others 
more or less directly interested in the business. The meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of discussing the plight in 
which California canners find themselves owing to the action 
of the Government in shutting off some of their largest 
outlets. As a result of the gathering immediate steps will 
be taken by the California Preserved Food Committee to 
place the true situation before the authorities at Washing- 
ton, it being believed that lack of information is largely re- 
sponsible for the export embargo placed on canned sardines, 
tuna, herring, and to a certain extent on sardines. It is 
claimed by packers that domestic consumption lacks con- 
siderable of absorbing their output and that the Govern- 
ment’s idea of the scarcity of canning fish is erroneous. Sev- 
eral of the canners present made the statement that two- 
thirds of their output was absorbed by the foreign demand 
and only one-third by the domestic markets. F. E. Booth, 
of the Monterey Packing Company, one of the largest packers 
of California sardines, declared that unless the authorities 
changed their attitude and permitted the foreign shipment 
of fish the majority of canners would have to close their 
plants. ‘‘We have the goods sold and steamer space engaged,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘but export licenses have been refused.’’ Dr. EB. H. 
Clark, chemical expert of the Department of Agriculture, rep- 
resented his department at the conference, and unofficially 
represented the Food Administration of California. He prom- 
ised to set the position of the canners before Federal Food 
Administrator Herbert C. Hoover. 

Salmon.—The Alaska Packers’ Association has compiled 
figures showing the output of its plants during 1917 in de- 
tail. Grouped by districts the output was as follows: Bristol 
Bay—red, 732,886 cases; king, 5,974; cohoe,- 2,167; chum, 


11,975; total, 753,002. Central Alaska—red, 280,312; king, 
3,668; cohoe, 3,447; pink, 698; chum, 4,697; total, 292,- 
822. Southeastern Alaska—red, 2,499; cohoe, 3,115; pink, 


111,709; chum, 19,018; total, 136,341. The grand total 
for Alaska was—red, 1,015,697; king, 9,642; cohoe, 8,729; 
pink, 112,407; chum, 35,690; total, 1,182,165. The pack 
on the Puget Sound consisted of the following: Tallis, 248; 
flats, 14,753; half flats; 36,454; king, 5,714; cohoe, 3,010; 
pink, 103,948, a total of 164,127 cases from this territory 
and making a total of 1,346,292 cases as the season’s pack. 
In addition 5,824 barrels of salt salmon was put up in Alaska. 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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SEATTLE MARKET 


Packers hope for higher prices—Meet to consider next sea- 
- gon’s work—Frank M. Warren, Salmon administrator 
Packers claim a higher price is due them on 
Government orders. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Seattle, December 21, 1917. 


Salmon.—The canned salmon market is all shot to pieées 

so to speak. There is a woeful lack of definiteness to the 
market. Prices are up in the air. Buyers are holding back 
until conditions become more settled. Packers, too, are rather 
unwilling to let go now at present prices, since they hope 
that the Government will arrange for higher prices after 
data showing the high cost of manufacturing has been pre- 
sented in the proper form. 
Salmon packers from all points up and down the Coast 
met in Seattle at the Washington Hotel, this week, to con- 
sider the Government prices that were named by the United 
States Food Administration. The purpose of the conference 
was to work out if possible a workable plan for fixing prices 
on canned salmon and for packing the maximum amount of 
fish that it is safe to take from the water and ,stiil leave 
enough to propagate the supply for future requirements. 

Salmon Administrator Appointed.—Frank M. Warren, of 
Portland, the well known salmon canner, who has been named 
by the Food Administration to have charge of the salmon 
industry on this Coast presided at this conference. Mr. War- 
ren is a thoroughly posted salmon canner himself and ad- 
mirably adapted to look after the Government’s interest in 
the fish industry. The conference was attended by a number 
of Federal officials, including Ward T. Bowers, Alaska agent 
for the United States Bureau of Fisheries, and Dr. Charles H. 
Gilbert, a scientist from Leland-Stanford University. Dr. Gil- 
bert has been conducting an exhaustive study and investiga- 
tion of the salmon propagating question. 


Salmon packers in attendance at the meeting objected 
very strongly to the plan of taking an average cost of pack- 
ing as the basis for fixing salmon’s prices at the canneries, 
If. this. is done, as has been proposed, the packers main- 
tain that many of the smaller canneries that are not equipped 
with the labor-saving and cost-reducing features found in some 
of the bigger and more modern plants, will have to operate 
at a great disadvantage, and that many of these small plants 
will be forced out of business since obviously they will be 
unable to operate at a profit if they have to sell their product 
on the basis of the cost sheets of the large plants. The can- 
nerymen maintain that they need a wider margin of profit than 
most business enterprises, since the season’s operations can- 
not be determined in advance with any degree of certainty. 
In other words the profits that may be made in one season 
may be entirely wiped out the next year due to the uncer- 
tainties of the business. 

Heavy Overhead Expemse.—Unlike most industries the 
salmon canner must make his biggest outlay of cash in 
advance of packing the fish. The actual packing operations 
entail the small part of the season’s financial requirements. 
Canneries must be put in good running order, tin must be 
provided, supplies of all kinds must be purchased in advance 
and shipped to the canneries, all in advance of the packing 
operations. If the fish fail to run in large numbers and only 
a partial pack is obtained, the cost naturally runs high for 
this particular cannery, while a neighboring concern may 
have been able to obtain more fish through, say, the oper- 
ation of its own traps. Traps are owned and operated by 
but comparatively few canneries. In most lines of busi- 
ness curtailment can be put into effect if as the season ad- 
vances, it becomes apparent that retrenchment is necessary. 

No definite plan has as yet been worked out but as a re- 
sult of the exchange of ideas at the Seattle conference, it 
seems probable that some adjustment can be made that will 
be fair to all. In any event, such prices as may be ultimately 
fixed will probably be higher than those authorized for the 
present, at least this is the hopeful view taken by canners, 
who on this account are maintaining that salmon is a good 
buy right now. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


| MAINE MARKET 


Sweet corn growers show no desire to get in line— Looks like 
prohibitive prices must be offered or no corn will be 
grown—Market shows no life—Corn retailing 
below canners’ prices—Lubec once 
moreon the map— Many articles 
now off the market. 


Portland, Me., Dec. 20th. 
December is breaking all past records‘for cold, wind and 
snow. While Portland’s lowest temperature has been but 
seven degrees below, thirty to fifty has been currently report- 
ed from the interior. In the sweet corn section snow is from 
two to three feet deep. , 


This depth of snow was formerly hailed with pleasure 
by the farmers, as an indication of coming good crops, being 
called the “poor man’s manure,” but somehow there is a lack 
of interest over the farming prospects for 1918—‘‘sweet corn 
growers’ appear very disinclined toward making their usual 
plans for this crop. Great scarcity of labor, which will be- 
come more so, if another call for troops is made before May, 
very high cost of yeliow corn, which now is $2.50 per bushel, 
and dealers of many years do not expect a much lower price 
during the coming year, all lead to a conclusion that unless 
almost prohibitive prices are paid for sweet corn that the 
acreage will be small. Mr. Geo. Bailey, in his remarks at 
the New York State Association meeting, said volumes in 
meaning in a few words: ‘Pay the farmer his price and get it 
back from the consumer.” This appears to be the only 
way out. 

Canned Foods Market was never less active. Buyers 
won’t buy only as forced to, and your correspondent sees 
no reason why this same condition wiil not continue for some 
time. If the Food Administration controls prices, jobbers 
will feel inclined not to purchase largely in advance. Why 
should they? This ‘fair and reasonable profit above cost,’ 
is a very indefinite proposition. Some packers’ costs wil 
be much less than others, even under same good manage- 
ment. If literally practiced the prices must show many vari- 
ations. Surely the coming year is a matter of “quien sabe’’ 
to everyone. 

Maine Oorn.—After a few days of no interest whatever, 
there are a few inquiries. $2.00 f. o. b. factory or Portland 


‘is the present price. Probably all Maine corn is in second or 


third hands, owners having paid a good round price for the 
same, and there appears to be no reason for lower prices. 
Per contra, a fashionable city retailer is selling fancy Maine 
corn “2 cans for 23 cents,’’ which is about $1.40 per doz. 
The story with this is that this corn was bought as futures 
at $1.15 delivered, the retailer being licensed feels that 20 
per cent is all that he dare put upon it. Many feel that the 
time has come that some named per cent should be made 
rather than the unknown guessing now prevalent. 


No. 10 Apple.—Like Humpty Dumphy, who had a great. 
fall, buyers are few, prices are nominal. There are but few 
to be purchased, and none now being packed, except those 
having been contracted for. It is predicted however that be- 
fore April a price of $5.00 and more will again prevail. 

Sardines.—The only matter of interest is the fact that 
the big sardine town of Lubec, Me., is once more in connec- 
tion with the outer world. Lubec has had a regular steam- 
ship line to Portland and Boston for years, until several weeks 
ago, boats having been commandeered, there was no way to 
ship goods out. Announcement is now made that arrange- 
ments for one boat per week to Boston have been completed. 
Prices from packers to jobbers remain the same, having been 
settled on a basis of $5.60 for one-fourth keyless oils by the . 
Food Administration. It now remains to be seen what prices 
will obtain a few weeks from now, among jobbers. 


Many lines usually packed in Maine are out of the mar- 
ket. No one is packing beans of any kind. Blueberries, 
lobster, squash, pumpkin, etc., are objects of history and 
memory only. There was at one time a prospect of a re- 
newal of fish packing of several kinds. Extreme cold, rough 
weather coupled with lack of labor, puts fish in the ‘400 
class;’? none but the munition kings are able to buy fish. New 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 
Bliss High Speed Top and Bottom Presses 


Perfect Work and Maximum Output Ys 


Simplicity is the basis of this entirely automatic machine. There 
are no valves to leak or clog, nor is there any air compressor re- 
quired. It handles ends from 2 to 5 inches extreme diameter of 
flange. We build this machine in a larger size, No. 2, which takes 
ends from 4 to 9 inches extreme diameter of flange. | 


When these machines are to be operated in cold climates, they may 

be arranged with a mixing pot which is used as a container for. 
the compound, also te keep it at the proper consistency for im- 
mediate use. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


E. W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. © 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers Over 
THREE TWO HUNDRED 
SEPARATE MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES PER ANNUM 
ADDRE 
Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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England’s Sunday breakfast of pork and beans, fish cake 
and corn bread are today considered luxuries. . 


Sugar and Coal.—The sugar famine is getting broken 
somewhat. If your grocer is a dear friend possibly he would 
sell you as much as three pounds, if you didn’t cali too often; 
but the lack of coal grows more apparent every. day. Two 


cargoes at least on the way to Portland were lost at sea with- - 


in the past week. Railroads can not, or are not, bringing 
coal to Maine. Citizens, and not a few, who had financial 
means to lay in a winter’s supply, but neglected to do so, 
are in trouble to even partially heat their homes, while the 
poorer class, God heip ‘em! it seems that the Coal Commis- 
sion can’t. 

Notes.—John K. Forhan, who has been local superintendent 
for the Portland Packing Company, has been advanced to posi- 
tion of distinct superintendent. He will retain residence in Can- 
ton for the present. Winfield Ingersoil has been appointed to 
the place left vacant. Mr. Forhan is one of Maine’s best 
known corn processors and superintendents, as well as in 
charge of lobster factories in the maritime provinces for the 
Portiand Packing Company. A brother of H. L. Forhan, vice- 
president of the Maine Canners’ Association. 


C. T. Moses, president Northern Maine Packing Company, 
with Mrs. Moses, is wintering in Florida where they will be 
joined by F. H. Hayes and wife, of Dexter, Me., another well 
known corn packer. 


‘“MAINE.” 


SEATTLE MARKET 
(Continued from page 14.) 


As a matter of fact some canners are strongly inclined 
not to let go at present prices, being confident that better 
prices can be obtained before the end of the season. 


A ‘company known as the Grayfish Products Company 
has just been organized here for the, purpose of handling 
grayfish, the new commercial fish which has been strongly 
endorsed by the Government. The incorporators of the Gray- 
fish Products Company are Andrew Hamilton, R. L. Wade, 
and A. K. McLaren. The company is incorporated for 
$16,000. 

The North Yakima, Wash. cannery operated by Libby, 
MeNeil & Libby, has completed its season’s pack of apples. 
The plant is now putting up a quantity of apple butter, and 
will probably keep on this for the next thirty days. This will 
conclude the plant’s operations for the season. Next sea- 
son, it is said, the company will endeavor to increase the 
output of the plant considerably. 


Jobbers report canned foods of all description difficult 
to obtain. Stocks of Northwestern packed fruits and vegetables 
are about all cleaned out. In fact some of the canneries 
have sold more than they will be able to deliver. Every- 
where one hears of plans for increased operations next sea- 
son. The one great difficulty is in obtaining a supply of ber- 
ries, other fruits and vegetables. 

o% “SALMON.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 
(Continued from page 11.) 
Baked Beans.—California canners received. word from 


Washington last week to the effect that the packing of baked 


beans might be resumed, but that the output would be lim- 
ited at present to twenty-five per cent of their average pack. 
The order was made to meet the widespread complaints of 
California growers who have immense quantities of beans on 
hand, owing to the lack of markets and the congestion of 
transportation facilities. Since the decision of the Food Ad- 
ministration not to set a price on beans this article has been 
selling a little more freely, but warehouse stocks are much 
larger than ever before, owing to the huge crop. The output 
of baked beans in this State is never very large, but it is hoped 
that enough can be packed here to supply the Pacific Coast 
and relieve the railroads of the necessity of bringing stock 
from ‘Eastern: points. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Ooast Notes.—Local handlers of canned salmon having 
interests at Gray’s Harbor, Wash., state that the pack of fall 
salmon has been one of the poorest in years. The season is 
now at an end and the output is only about 35,000 cases, 
or less than one-half of the normal. 

The canning of pumpkin, squash and sweet potatoes is 
still under way at a number of California plants, but it is 
expected that most of the canneries will close by Christmas. 
Several concerns have announced short deliveries on orders, 


but the California Packing Corporation is still offering its 
Del Monte line at $1.30 for No. 2. 


Packers in the San Francisco Bay district are planning to 
put up quite a pack of herring this season, especially if 
licenses can be secured to export a part of the pack. The fish- 


ing season has opened on Tomales Bay and the early run is 
quite promising. The small herring when canned resemble 
sardines. 

Canned apples are being held higher and there seems 
to be a scarcity of goods in the No. 10 size. Pie apples have 
advanced and are now being held at $5.00, as compared with 
abgut $3.50 when the season opened. 

Canned milk has also made another upward jump and 
popular brands are now selling at $5.95, an advnce of 15 
cents over recent quotations. 

The Pacific Pea Packing Company is preparing to doube 
the capacity of its plant at Oakdale, Cal. It has closed a 
three yearfs lease on a hulling station at Ripon and will estab- 
lish a similar station at Empire, where four hundred acres 
of peas have been contracted for. The peas will be hulled at 
these stations and taken to Oakdale to be canned. In the 
future the cannery will be operated through a large part of 
the year, it being planned to handle pumpkin, lima beans and 
pork and beans. A large part of this season’s pack of peas. 
was purchased by the Government. 

An addition is being erected to the marmalade fac- 
tory of the Crawford Company at Anaheim, Cal., and when 
this is completed this concern will be in a position to turn 
out about fifteen tons of the product a day. A large amount 
of special machinery will be installed in the addition. 

The Pacific Vinegar and Pickle Works, which has a plant 
at Hayward, Cal., has been incorporated by J. L. Koster, 
S. M. Smith, Sol Wangenheim, Jos. Elfert and Charles J. 
King, with a capital stock of $500,000. “BERKELEY.” 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
By Traffic Bureau 

THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 

G. Stewart Henderson, Chief Clerk 


The Western Maryland Railway in tariff effective Jan- 
uary 15th, 1918, publishes through rate on jams, jellies or 
preserves in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes 


less carloads, Baltimore to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
of 1.07 per 100 pounds. 


Priority Order No. 5, which became effective December 
12th, requires common carriers to give preference and pri- 
ority in both car supply and in movement to the following 
commodities in the order enumerated: 

1. Steam railroad fuel for current use. 

2. Live stock, perishable freight, food and feed. 

3. Shipments of military supplies, etc., also other ship- 
ments for the United States Government as authorized. 

4. Coal for by-product coking plants, etc. 

5. Coal for current use of hospitals, schools, public in- 
stitutions, retailers to domestic consumers; also coal for blast 
furnaces, foundries, iron and steel mills, smelters, manufac- 
turers engaged in work for the U. S. Government or its Allies, 
public utilities, flour mills, sugar factories, fertilizer factories 


and shipbuilders; also shipments of paper, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. 
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CANADIAN EMBARGO ON EXPORTATION OF FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 


The exportation of food products, feeding stuffs, ferti- 
lizers, and certain other articles of necessity to countries other 
than the United Kingdom, British possessions and protec- 
torates is placed under strict control by a Canadian order in 
council of November 15. The prohibition upon shipments of 
such goodg is to be modified by licenses issued by the Min- 
ister of Customs, under regulations framed by the Food Con- 
troller of Canada, in favor of countries in alliance with the 
British Empire and having armies in the European fieid. The 
articles named in the list are as follows: 


Animal fats; butter; castor oil; castor beans; cocoanut, 
desiccated; cheese; cod liver oil; condensed milk; copra; corn 
(maize); corn flour; corn meal; corn oil; cottonseed meal; 
cottonseed oil; crisco; dry blood; dry paste flour; fats, all; 
fertilizers, including cattle and sheep manure, nitrate of soda, 
poudrette, potato manure, pottassium salts, land plaster, 
potash cyanide, phosphoric acid, phosphaté rock, superphos- 
phate, chlorate of potash, bone meal, boné flour, ground bone, 
dried blood, ammonia and ammonia salts, acid phosphates, 
guano, humus, hardwood ashes, soot, anhydrous ammonia; 
glycerin; glucose; grease of animal or vegetable origin; hoof 
oil; hulls fodder; lard; lard compound; linseed oil; linseed; 
livestock; malt; meats, all; meat juice; meats and fats, in- 
cluding poultry, cottonseed oil, corn oil, copra, desiccated 
cocoanut butter, fish (fresh, dried and canned) edible or in- 
edible grease of animal or vegetable origin, linseed oil, lard, 
tinned milk, peanut oil, peanut butter, rapeseed oil, tallow, 
tallow candles, stearic acid, pigtails; fish; flax; flour; food 
grains, flour and meal therefrom; fodder and feeds; pigeons, 
carrier and others; pilchards (sardines), canned; poultry; 
rapeseed oil; rice; rice flour; rolled oats; rye; sago flour; 
samp, Indian corn; sirup; milk, tinned and powdered, not 
fresh; molasses; neat’s-foot oil; Nestle’s food (infants); oats; 
oatmeal; oil cake; oil-meal cake; peanut butter; peanut oil; 
soap, soap powder; stearine; stearine acid; stearine acid can- 
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dles; sugar; sugar of milk; sulphurated castor oil;. tallow; 
tallow candles; vegetable oils; wheat, wheat flour. 

The instructions to the customs service for the admin- 
istration of the above prohibition, issued on November 17 as 
Customs Memorandum No. 2139B, make special provisions 
for trade with the United States. Endorsement by the col- 
lector of customs at the port of exit will serve as a license ° 
for the exportation to the United States of the following 
quantities of goods specified: Less than 125 bushels of food 
grains; less than 25 barrels of flour; less than 125 pounds of 
butter, milk, and cream in usual quantities; fresh ‘fish in usual 
quantities. Certain shipments containing a number of dif- 
ferent articles, each of small value, may be forwarded to the 
United States after endorsement by a collector of customs. 
Such shipments are not to contain an amount of one com- 
modity exceeding $100 in value. Wheat from certain Prov- 
inces may be delivered to elevators in the United States 
when conveyed in farmer’ vehicles. 

All goods laden on cars and in transit on November 19 
are exempted from the provisions of the order in council. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR REFRIGERATING PLANT. 


There have been received from the American consul at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, tenders and specifications in con- 
nection with a contract for the supply and erection of exten- 
sions to the refrigerating plant and fitting up of refrigerat- 
ing chambers at the municipal abattoirs situated at Newton, 
a suburb of Johannesburg. American firms are invited to 
make tenders on or before February 18, 1918. Copies of 
the tenders and specifications may be examined at the dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at Chicago, New York, and St. Louis, and the co-operative 
offices at Philadelphia and Cincinnati, by referring to file 
No. 95088. 


A list of officers making purchases for the Army and 
Navy and the United States Shipping Board has been received 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and may be 
consulted at its district and co-operative offices. 


MERICAN Coke Tin Plates | E= = 


We sls quality Tin PLATES— specially adapted to the 
e also i Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, 
or 


uirements of the canning and packing industries. 
‘erne Plates, Formed Metal R 
e construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


q AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Friok Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oofing and Siding 


Specify 


UNLESS You 
PROSPER 


Canned Foods 


The Louis Hilfer Company 


INCORPORATED 1902 


Louis _Sth Floor, Wainwright Bidg. 
HICAGO - + People’s Life Building 


Dried Fruits 


288 E. Water Street 
- = Hume Mansur Bidg. 


Brokers 


MILWAUKEE - --- - 
INDIANAPOLIS 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Operating 
“Importers’ Warehouses” 
North Pier, Chicago—Tel. Central 6241—All Departments 
Eight Warehouses with Track and River Frontage _ 
Money Advanced on Warehouse Stocks 


Inc. 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
~ THE OHIO CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 11 and 12, 1917. 


Meeting was called to order by President S. B. Orr, at 
10:30 A. M. An address of welcome was given by Mayor 
“@eo. A. Puchta, who called attention in his address to the 
many. things for which Cincinnati is remarkable, mention- 
ing its schools of music, manufacturing facilities, its city- 
- owned railroad, and spoke of the patriotism of the citizens 
as shown in their generous and hearty subscription through 
both Liberty Loans and to all other financial calls which in 
any way were an aid to winning the war. 

W. A. Miskimen, of Hoopeston, Ill., chairman of the Soil 
_Fertility Committee of the Western Canners’ Association, was 
next introduced and read one of the best prepared and most 
highly instructive papers that have been presented before this 
Association. 

= SOIL FERTILITY. 

oe . By W. A, Miskimen, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Mr. Shook very kindly extended me an invitation to repeat the re- 
marks on soil fertility given at the recent meeting of the Western Can- 
ners’ ‘Association, and such was my original intention, but on going over 
them they seemed unsatisfactory in several respects. I found two or 
three places where the line of thought was left suspended in mid-air, 
so to speak, and not carried on to a logical conclusion. Therefore, 
have taken the liberty of making various revisions, and while this will 
doubtless result in a new crop of various faults, ranging from syntax 
to just plain judgment, there will, nevertheless, remain the satisfaction 
of having corrected a few of the old ones. Also, I find myself con- 
fronted with the two men who directed the Western meeting, and I 
know full well that the only thing which has any standing in their 
estimation is work, and plenty of it. At the risk of vy geome my true 
opinion of Mr. Sears and Mr. Shook, wish to state that I consider them 
entirely responsibie for having taken the “con” out of convention, and 
having put the “meat” in meeting. Therefore it behooves, or to use 
Aenericaniete, it “‘behoovers” me, to do my best in their presence. 

The few remarks offered herein are tendered in all humility, because 
I do not speak from stores of experience or research. My attitude and 


condition is that of an humble and backward student, not that of a 
scholar. 


The real difficulty in preparing a short paper on Soil Fertlity is to 
decide what-can best be omitted. When we stop to consider that as a 
matter of record,;;.permanent agriculture has been discussed for over 
twenty centuries, that thousands are studying it in our colleges today, 
that books and bulletins treating of it exist by hundreds, it is a problem 
to select that material which will best combine interest and value. -The 
subject is ey 4 complex and so intermingled with chemistry and mathe- 
matics that it is small wonder many present-day practical farmers who 
really wish to become familiar with the science of their industry, are 
overcome with the apparent amount of detail to be mastered, and be- 
coming discouraged, go back to the old routine, doing about what they 
see the other fellow doing. 

aken as a whole, the farmers of this country now realize that our 
soil is not an inexhaustible mine from which crops can be taken indefi- 
nitely without something being done to replace those things which the 
crops remove. It is fervently to be hoped that the farmers of the 
Middle West, the territory in which we are most interested, will inform 
themselves soon enough, and think far enough ahead to avoid wearing 
out their land. For while worn-out land can be “brought “back,” that 
process is many fold more expensive, both in time and money, than the 
maintenance of present fertility. In addition to such maintenance it is 
further to be hoped and expected that they will learn and apply methods 
resulting in a substantial increase of the crops produced per annum 
from any given area. Much is to be done if these fond expectations are 
t6 be realized. There is a growing sentiment in favor of maintenance 
and increase of soil fertility, but the application of the idea in the 
Middle West is still in its infancy. As a matter of fact, things have 
been a little too easy. That is hardly the way to express it either, as 
the farmer's life is far from being one of ease, but the land is still so 
good in some sections that comparatively abundant crops are the rule, 
with no soil treatment except good tilling. Let us rather say that the 
farmer heretofore has been too easily satisfied. Formerly a very nom- 
inal crop supplied him with everything he required and a little some- 
thing left over for a rainy day, but now with the spread of broader 
education, the closer communication between rural and urban commun- 
ities, his requirements and those of his family have multiplied. He is 
on the lookout for means to increase his resources, and thus be able to 
secure those benefits, heretofore unconsidered, but now deemed neces- 
sities. Therein lies the way to reach a farmer’s interest, for like any 
other human, he can best be appealed to by means of that which affects 
his own welfare. 

Some of you may disagree on this next point, but in my opinion 
that which we are pleased to term modern highly developed civilization 
is founded not on necessity, but on desire, and its achievements were 
brought about not because men needed more than they had, but because 
they wanted more. 

As mentioned above, the farmer is casting about for ways and means 
of increasing his resources. His greatest material resourse, naturally, 
is his farm, and right there is certainly plenty of room for improve- 
ment. Reluctantly admitting to himself that he cannot secure some- 
thing for nothing, many a good, practical farmer is trying to arrive at 
a system of permanent agriculture, but is groping in the dark. He has 
hopefully started reading articles in his farm papers, only to stumble 
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over unfamiliar chemical or technical terms. 


He gazes at the analysis 
tags on sacks of commercial fertilizer and they might as well be 


printed in a foreign language. It is just so much jargon to him. He 
uts a _carload of rock phosphate here and some “Sure Shot Corn 
rower” there, and Quite likely has no idea whatever as to just what 
his land really needs, either in treatment or in materials. Many farmers 
still think that a fertilizer is a fertilizer, regardless, and that when they 
spread so many dollars’ worth on an acre they should secure several 
times that much in additional crop value the next year, also regardless. 
The natural retort in answer to all of the foregoing is that the 
farmer should study up on these things. He should get busy, if you 
please. Gentlemen, he is already busy. His working day js limited not 
by time clocks or factory whistles or office schedules, but by the number 
of hours of daylight, with a few more thrown in for good measure, 
when climatic conditions or sickness require extra care for his stock. 
The tasks on a farm are never completed. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that the bulk of the present day farmers will ever become soil 
experts or finished chemists. Not only must the research and experi- 
mental work be done for them, but permanent agricultural systems for 
different. conditions must be perfected and placed at their disposal, so 
that they will need give attention only to local details and minor dif- 
ferentiations in order to apply the one best suited to their respective 
farms. This work the agricultural schools and experimental stations 
are doing now, and doing it well. But while they are busy securing 
and classifying information, others must be at work carrying it in 
graphic, convincing and understandable form to the farmer working at 
home. They must also help him in applying it to his own particular 
condition or difficulties. In this part of the work each one of you has a 
distinct duty to perform, which we will mention again later. 


Now with regard to the soil, plant life and plant food, there are a 
few simple fa¢ts and first principles which even the busiest farmer 
should know, and while they are familiar to all of you, it might be 
well to recall them briefly to mind. 


For purposes of illustration and comparison, let us consider a farm 
as a manufacturing establishment, just the same as a cannery or watch 
works or any other factory. Think of the soil as the shop or work room 
where such processes in the making of the plant as can be helped or 
retarded by the farmer are carried on. First of all, in order to secure 
the best results, this work room must be in good mechanical and sani- 
tary condition. That condition is brought about by proper drainage, 
eareful tilling and the application of such substances as may be neces- 
sary to counteract or neutralize unfavorable properties. These latter 
may be of two kinds, physical, as in a case where the soil is so compact 
and stiff as to limit the feeding range of the plant roots, or chemical, as 
in the case of so-called acid soils. It happens that one material, lime, 
helps to correct both of the above conditions. It not only improves the 
texture of a heavy soil, but also reduces the acidity of sour land, thereby 
greatly increasing the power of the legume crops to transform the in- 
soluble organic nitrogen of the soil into soluble nitrate nitrogen, the 
form in which it becomes available for plant food. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that lime by itself merely improves the condition of the soil work- 
shop. It acts as a\stimulant and speeds up production of the finished 
article from the materials in the soil, but lime alone does not replace 
any of the materials which ordinarily become deficient by constant crop- 
ping. Therefore, lime, if improperiy used, will materially hasten the 
ultimate ruin of the land. This is one of the various pitfalls which 
beset the way of a farmer who is poorly informed. Take land plaster, 
for instance, which is native calcium sulphate. At one time it was her- 
aled far and wide in some parts of this country as a fertilizer. Its 

romoters would mark the word “plaster” in large letters in a field ad- 
acent to some traveled highway and apply to the letters a heavy coat 
of the material. Then when the grain crop or grass came on, the word 
“plaster” could be read in the heavier growth. As a matter of fact this 
land plaster supplied no plant food whatever of commercial value. It 
did not even have the virtue enjoyed by lime, of being able to correct 
soil acidity. It.was a stimulant pure and simple, and in addition to 
hastening the deterioration of the soil, its continued use made the 
ground very hard and difficult of cultivation. There should always be 
held in mind a definite distinction between soil treatment which merely 
stimulates and that which maintains fertility while giving high yields. 

Now let us assume that our workshop in the soil is in first-class 
condition and has started to manufacture or produce. What is going 
on? Simply this: certain raw materials are being put together an 
made ready for harvest in the form of corn, peas or whatever the crop 
may be. Will this process continue indefinite y simply by sowing seed 
and cultivating? 

It will not. Each time a crop is removed a certain portion of various 
substances is subtracted from the finite amount of these ‘substances 
originally contained in the soil. The factory is using up its stock of 
raw materials in producing the finished goods, and those raw materials 
must gia be replaced if the factory is to continue in successful 
operation, 

This brings us to the question of plant foods. There are known to 
chemistry some romgy or more basic elements, which unite in various 
ways to form many thousands of combinations or compounds of widely 
diverse character. For instance, sugar, starch, fats and alcohol are 
all composed of just three elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 
Plants are composed of many compounds, but usually contain a total of 
only fifteen basic elements. Of these fifteen, five are said to be unneces- 
sary to plant growth, leaving ten that are essential for that purpose. 
Three of the ten, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, are obtained by the 
plants from air and water. The remaining seven (with the exception of 
nitrogen in the case of the legumes, such as clover, soy beans, etc.) 
must be present in the soil, and furthermore must be in such form as 
to be available, or capable of being taken up by the plant roots. The 
seven elements referred to are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, sulphur, 
calcium, iron and magnesium. It is interesting to recall that these seven 
elements constitute only about five per cent of the common agricultural 
lants, but nevertheless they are, under normal conditions, the limiting 
actor in the size of a crop. When any one of them is deficient in avail- 
able form the yield is reduced, as deficiency in one element cannot be 
remedied by surplus of another. 

I will not take your time here to go into the weight of each of 
these elements contained in two million pounds of average soil, which is 
the weight commonly accepted for the top soil to a depth of six and 
two-thirds inches on one acre, nor to figure the amount of each element 
removed by an average crop. Suffice it to ad that sulphur, iron, mag- 
nesium and calcium are present in most soils to last for a very long 
period. Potassium, that which we ordinarily speak of as potash, is 
sometimes low, but not nearly as often nor to the extent that has hereto- 
fore been supposed. We may, therefore, say, speaking of general condi- 
tions, that nitrogen and phosphorous are the most extensively deficient 
plant foods on our Middle est soils. At any rate, they are the first 
to be depleted. 

Our problem, then, of arriving at permanent soil fertility while se- 
curing good yields in the grain farming system, resolves itself into 
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FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


The 


Tested Fibre Shipping Containers recently for the’ carrying of Corn Beef 
and Tomatoes. | 


The cases of nineteen manufacturers were tested under severe ship- 
ping conditions. 


BEAVER BRAND FIBRE 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


maintained the highest average as reported by the offiéers in charge. 


It was a natural result of careful, painstaking study of the particular 
requirements for canned goods shipment in Fibre. _ ' 


The sum total-of that study is at your disposal and-if in our judg- 
ment your product is not suitable for shipment in Fibre YOU POSITIVELY 
CANNOT BUY BEAVER BRAND CONTAINERS. 


Your shipping problems will be made our special study. 


PLEASE ADDRESS YouUR CORRESPONDENCE PERSONALLY TO 
D. H. CORNWALL, Pres. 


e PaPro Company 
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this proposition: provide proper drainage 
sary substance to give the land reasona 
abnormal conditions, and by all means maintain or increese the supply 
of essential plant foods. 

Furthermore, these things must be done at the least expense, for 
what interests us is not the gross, but the net. One method might 
produce series of large crops, but be very costly to apply, and some 
other system giving smaller yield might show a much better profit. 
Realizing the grain farmers’ growing need for information along these 
lines, Dr. Hopkins, of the University of Illinois, has given much time 
and attention to the subject. In his address before the Western Can- 
ners’ meeting last month he brought out, among many others, the fol- 
lowing points: There are in operation in Illinois at present forty-two 
ex mental fields, averaging about twenty acres each. Upon_ these 
fields there are being tried out, under the soil and climatic conditions 
found there, methods of enrichment which, it is hoped, will lead to the 

rmanent maintenance and enlargement of the productive power of the 
and. Some of these fields have been in operation for many years. From 
investigations so far made, it is recognized that on the common soil 
types of Illinois and those of like character in other States, three mate- 
rials are needed to make them richer than they were in their virgin 
condition. The first of these is vegetable matter carrying nitrogen and 
in practical farming that must be home grown, first because the nitro- 
gen is secured so much more cheaply that way than in commercial form, 
and second, because the vegetable matter has great value in other ways. 
It helps retain water, prevents extremes of soil temperature, makes 
sandy soils more compact, and renders stiff clay land more friable. 
Also its decomposition sets free products such as carbonic acids, which 
dissolve add nal plant food from the mineral part of the soil. 

The second material needed is natural limestone in its original state, 
except that it be crushed. Experience to date indicates that it should 
be reduced to a point where the largest pieces are about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, in which case the total product would, of course, 
range on that size down to a fine powder. If ground too fine, there is a 
liability of considerable loss through leaching. 

The third material needed is phosphorus. This is carried in various 
forms; raw bone meal, steamed bone, acidulat bone, acid phosphate, 
basic slag and ground natural rock. Without entering into any dis- 
cussion as to the inherent advantages or relative costs of the various 
forms, would simply state that ground natural rock is easily secured 
in the Middle West under any ordinary conditions, is inexpensive and 
gives very good results over a term of years where used in connection 
with the vegetable matter mentioned above. 

As a result of application of the above materials allow me to quote 
some figures given by Dr. Hopkins which are representative of the re- 
sults secured on various crops. These figures are for wheat. In making 
these tests the regular crop rotation ordinarily used in grain farming 
was followed on the entire field. On one part of the field everything 
was taken off each year, including stalks, straw, etc., and nothing re- 
turned. The average wheat yield on this was thirteen bushels per acre. 
On the next part all residues of crops grown on that portion were re- 
turned. The yield was twenty and seven-tenths bushels per acre. On 
the next part the residues were returned and limestone applied, pro- 
ducing thirty-one and seven-tenths bushels per acre. On yet another 
portion, furnished with residues, limestone and fine ground rock phos- 
phate, the average was forty-four and two-tenths bushels per acre. In 
connection with the above, consider this: The work of preparing the 
ground, cost of seed, pesaes and whole care of the crop was the same 
for the thirteen-bushel yield as it was for forty-four bushels. 

That brings up the question of land value or earning power as influ- 
enced by crop increase. Suppose, for instance, that a farm is averaging 
forty bushels of field corn per acre and other crops in proportion. If 
the corn yield were brought up to sixty bushels, or rather if the various 
crops were increased by fifty per cent, the land value would not be 
increased by merely the same percentage, but would be practically 
doubled. It is the same old matter of overhead that we have always 
with us in our canneries. After the fixed expense is taken care of, in- 
creased production in any business runs up the earning power very 
rapidly. You can make your own estimate as to what doubling the 
yield would do to land values, and it is conceded that the Middle West 
8s producing for an average at present just about half what it is capable 
of producing. Fifty-eight years ago Abraham Lincoln commented on 
the discrepancy between a fifty-bushel wheat yield, which he knew to 
be possible, and the United States average, which was around eleven 
bushels at that time. He held it a certainty that study and _ experi- 
mental work were the keys to a. increased productivity His opin- 
ion was sound and has stood the test of time. 

Now, gentlemen, it goes without saying that you as canners are 
vitally interested in the securing of continued good crops. Most of you 
are engaged to a large extent in preserving perishable products, and 
therefore must depend on land in a relatively small area surrounding 
each of your respective factories. If the oy power of that land 
decreases, the scope of your operations will also decrease and at a rapid 
rate. Each canner may have an excellently constructed plant, equipped 
with the most advanced types of machinery, together with a force 
trained to high efficiency in the preserving of food products, but the 
whole organization stands yo unless there are, existing and acces- 
sible, in quantities to match the normal factory capacity, the food prod- 
ao which are to be preserved. All of which come directly from the 
soil. 

On the other hand, consider the benefits which would accrue to the 
canner in the case of substantial increase of general crop yields. The 
capacity of many canneries is limited by the amount of raw material 
that can be secured. In others, the material and the factory capacity 
are fairly well balanced. In most any case, however, this capacity 
could be easily enlarged and at minimum expense, as the main build- 
ings, the executives, the sales force and the firm’s commercial standng 
are assets which already exist, are paid for, and can usually accommo- 
date additional business without strain. In other words, increased crop 
ory in any section would not only increase earning power of the 
and at a compound rate, but it would have precisely the same effect 
on the canneries of that section. We are told. that agriculture is the 
most Independent occupation. In a way it is, and if Middle West soils 
were allowed to grow poor the farmers would be able to job along and 
secure enough for food and clothes long after the canneries were forced 
out of business. 

It has been pointed out that bankers, 
and ministers, having trained minds, should acquire correct and ade- 
quate understanding of the fundamental principles of soil improvement 
and exert their influence over those who are less able to secure such 
positive information lest the lands become so impoverished as to support 
only the farmers themselves, who, of course, have the first right to the 
food they produce. The canner should be placed at the head of the list, 
for he can get closer to the farmer on matters agricultural than can 
any one else. Work hand in hand with your county advisers. If your 

articular county hasn’t one, help og one installed. They are a paying 
vestment. It was mentioned herein as the canner’s ~~ thus to carry 
pertinent information to the farmers of his communiy. Duty is not the 
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word. It is too abstract, too general Duty is that which ought to be 
done. We all have duties which to a certain degree we do not perform. 
This is a necessity and its performance is indispensable to the perpetua- 
tion of our business. Likewise it is a rare privilége, giving us oppor- 
tunity to secure for ourselves both intellectual and material benefits 
while doing our share to preserve and amplify the resources with which 
nature has so liberally endowed our lands. 


The matters suggested in Mr. Miskimen’s paper were 
freely discussed by many present, and upon motion of C. H. 


Sears, the paper was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


At this point the following committees were appointed: 


Auditing Committee—W. L. Crites, W. A. Beedle, Louis 
Gehring. 


President's Address—C. H. Sears, W. M. Stewart, J. 
Bliss. 


Resolutions—F. W. Hoe, F. M. Nichols, Geo. H. Eve- 
land, Roy Irons, F. A. Warner. 

Committee on Nomination—C. W. Webb Campbell, W. 
J. Seney, Chas. Hoskett. 


Afternoon Session, 2.45 P. M. 


Chairman §. B. Orr called the meeting to order and pro- 
ceeded with his address, in which he called attention to the 
importance of canned foods as an aid in winning the war, 
being a cheap and nutritous food, stating that balanced ra- 
tions are as necessary as bullets and that balanced rations 
could not be obtained unless canned vegetables and frvits 
are secured. He favored the fixing by the Government of a 
uniform price for canned foods provided there was a uniform 
price for raw materials. He recommended the date of sell- 
ing futures be deferred until April 1st. 

The secretary in his report reviewed the year’s work, 
calling attention to the many special meetings held, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws as amended, and to the opening of a 
permanent office in Columbus. He also stated that although 
the dues in the Association were much higher than in years 
past we have a much larger membership and from the stand- 
ard of work accomplished, the number of members and in a 
financial way, the condition of the Association is superior 
to any time in its past history. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The work of this Association has so far surpassed in breadth of 
scope and minuteness of detail any previous year that I feel warranted 
in calling your attention in a brief way to the many meetings we have 
— - eed the past year, and at least to some of the work accom- 
plished. 

At our last annual meeting, which convened just one year ago today 
at the Southern Hotel, Columbus, Dr. A. W. Bitting, of the National 
Canners’ Laboratory, discussed the. cause of springers. He named three 
causes; first, overfilling in the cold process; second, action of the con- 
tents on the tin, which somestimes produces enough gases to cause 
springers, and third, putting the cans from the process into storage at a 
high temperature. He also discussed the proper method of cooling cans 
in order to avoid buckling and stated that bringing up the temperature 
in the process tank too rapidly buckles the cans, and also has a tendency 
to cause curdling, and that bringing up the temperature too rapidly in 
the corn mixer likewise has a tendency to produce curdling. 

t this meeting a resolution was passed endorsing the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture that Congress enact the necessary 
legislation to establish correct standards for canned foods and to pro- 
vide for the proper inspection of the plants and factories where food 
products are made. 

The probable advance in the cost of manufacture were discussed and 
a rome ogy very evident at this meeting that no correct estimate could 

made. 

For the first time in our history our program provided for 
licity work direct to the ladies through the Federated Club, an 
interesting and instructive session was held. We recommend the contin- 
uance of this feature and regret that there were conditions which seem 
to make it impossible to do this work at this particular meeting. 

On January 9th we had our first called meeting of the year, at which 
we went further into the matter of increased cost of packing, and were 
more nearly able to get at the matter than at the annual geo as we 
had the price on cans before us. Experience, however, now shows us 
fhat our estimate at that date was entirely too low, as unforeseen ad- 
vances along many lines made the actual cost of manufacture much 
= than our estimated cost. At this meeting we considered a plan of 
raising sufficient funds to employ the Secretary for such part of his time 
as he could devote to the work. 

The second called meeting was held at Cleveland on February 7th, 
where our attention was called to several bills before the Legislature, 
including a proposed change in the inspection laws of the State. A 
committee of five was appointed to formulate a plan of raising funds 
for the Association and a committee of three to revise the constitution 
and by-laws. The third called meeting was held in Columbus on March 
6th to receive the report of the Committee on Funds and the Committee 
on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws. hese two committees re- 
ported and the Constitution and By-Laws under the present form was 
adopted, and as a result of this meeting an office for the Secretary and 
Treasurer was opened in Columbus. 

The fourth called meeting was held May 14th in Columbus to con- 
sider the plan of dealing with the Government on such part of the pack 
as would be needed for the army, navy and marine. g B. Orr, < we 
Sears and the Secretary were ——— a committee to represent the 
Ohio Canners in the conference with the Federal food officials. At this 
meeting the matter of the shortage of labor was taken up and fully 
discussed, and an arrangement made with the Council of Defense by 
which applications for laborers were to be filed through the office of 
=~ es who worked in direct touch with the Council in secur- 
ng help. 

Your ene $4 Committee had several meetings in Columbus dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature and had some bills to oppese which, 
to say the least, were very unjust, Among which was the Valentine 
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Shortly you will have to act upon your 
box requirements for the coming season. 


Have YOU Investigated ? 
THE STRONG _ BOX? 


Cheaper - Safer - Easier to handle - 
SAVES FREIGHT. 


Here is a transcript from 
a letter just received: 


“Car Strong boxes arrived O. K. 
After packing and shipping them 
‘out, we want to say we are much STRONG 
pleased with them. 


Boxes 
‘Please enter our order for an- supplied 
other car, approximately ten thous- by 
and No. 2’s. Se 
‘“‘We would like to secure the The J: M Raffel Co., 
Agency for this section’’. Baltimore, Md. 
(name on request) The Chas. Boldt Paper Mills Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Act, which made it unlawful for two or more manufacturers to meet 
and discuss in any way the price of any commodity. ‘nis proposition 
was very unjust and in direct opposition to the views and wishes of the 
Federal Trade Commission, which advised us that fair competition was 
the keynote to success in any business, and_ urged our doing the very 
thing which the Valentine Act prohibited. House Bill No. 71 also re- 
quired our attention and our aid in opposing this measure was solicited 
by other manufacturing associations. However House Bill No. 145 being 
a bill to provide for the protection of the grower and vendor in con- 
tracts for the future delivery of farm crops, was most unfair and un- 
just in that it provided that the buyer of such crops would have to 
make payment in full for all of the crops so purchased without regard 
to the quality or condition of such crops at the time of delivery, unless 
any inferior quality or unsound condition were due to negligence or 
wilful act of the grower. We are happy to state that this bill was never 
reported out of the committee. 


We also’ had the usual bill restricting the hours of employment of 
female laborers, and it was only by our united efforts and through the 
kind assistance of.our friends that we were again able to have an ex- 
emption clause wiitten into this law. I fear we will not always be 
successful in this matter, however, especially unless we get the united 
support of every canner’in the State. I can hardly conceive how a can- 
ner can go through a season reaping the benefits of this exemption in 
regard to the employment of female laborers and not support the Asso- 
ciation financially. In the many years that the members of this Associa- 
tion have met at our State Capitol during the session of the Legislature 
to ask for this exemption I do not recall a single non-member who has 
interested himself enough to be present, which certainly shows that he 
has confidence in the members of this Association taking care of this 
vital work for him, and it would appear that by this time he would be 
ready to encourage the work with his financial support. We are glad 
to donate this service to him, but an expression of appreciation on his 
part would be encouraging. 


We succeeded in having an amendment to the Sanitary and Inspec- 
tion Law passed, but as Mr. Binghams speaks on this subject at tomor- 
row’s session, I will, leave this matter to him. 

Your committee appointed to confer with the Federal Food Com- 
mission has made several trips to Washington, at no expense whatever 
to this Association, and we believe the plan adopted by the Federal 
officials regarding the inspection of your products, shipments, price, 
etc., are fair and just to all concerned. 


The experience in the past year of selling futures has not been 
encouraging. While it seems that the selling of futures has a tendency 
to stabilize the markets, there are two propositions which must be 
given very serious consideration before future sales can be entered into 
with any degree of intelligence. First, the relation of the selling price 
to the cost of manufacture must be given-better consideration and more 
careful study than in the past. Second, the quantity of futures which 
may be sold must also be very carefully considered. It would seem that 
with two unknown quantities at hand, the cost price and the output, it 
is especially hazardous for the canner to assume nerve enough to back 
up both of those unknown quantities and guarantee the jobber both 
on price and quantity. It hardly seems that we will ever reach the 
stage where a definite price will not have to be named on future con- 
tracts at least some time prior to the actual packing of the goods, but 
it is certainly no Eutopian dream to assume that the time will come 
when the canners will no longer be compelled to guarantee a definite 

uantity on their future contracts. Is it too much to hope that the 

me will come when our business will be transacted with the jobber as 
it now is with the Federal Government, in that we sell them a percent 
of our output as we now do the Government, instead of definite number 
of cases? The vegetable canner makes just this sort of contract with 
the growers, and as he has no other means of increasing his output 
beyond what he gets from his growers’ contracts, why is it not per- 
fectly fair to pass the buck along through the whole machinery of 
distribution to a consumer? Then, all would make 100 per cent deliv- 
ery. If the farmer is not a welcher the canner gets 100 per cent of the 
crop he has bought from the farmer, and in turn he can sell 100 per 
cent to the jobber, who if he doesn’t wish to speculate on any part of 
it, can sell 100 per cent to the retailer, and all make full delivery re- 
gardless of crop conditions. This plan would do more to stabilize mar- 
ket conditions than any that has been yet tried or suggested, and I 
believe is worthy of serious consideration. 


Some very urgent calls for laborers were attended to with quite a 
good deal of promptness, and our experience along this line this year 
leads us to believe that the office will be of material help the coming 
season in securing laborers. We had one call on the long-distance tele- 
phone one morning for fifteen men, and at'1 o’clock had twelve men on 
the way, sending the other three the next morning. This is only one 
illustration of many that we might give. We believe the Food Admin- 
istration will not lose sight of the fact that the canners will have to 
have aid securing labor during the canning season. The question of 
acreage for the coming year and the price which the canner may pay 
the grower for the raw product needs our closest attention, and under 
the present License system, the selling price of our product being based 
upon cost, it would seem that there should be a uniformity of prices 
paid to the grower. We are looking to the Food Administration for 
advice on this matter, but in view of instructions already issued we 
hardly believe the Administration will assume the attitude of naming 
a price to be paid the growers. We hope to get the assistance of both 
the Federal and State Food Administrations and the extension depart- 
ment of our University in securing acreage. We cannot produce canned 
foods at popular prices if our raw material and other supplies cost us 
the maximum in price. 


Many new problems will arise under the Licensing system and no 
canner can afford to take the chance of operating without a very close 
study of all the rules and regulations promulgated by the Food Admin- 
istration. There seems to be at this time many reasons why our Asso- 
ciation should have meetings at close intervals during the coming 
month as we should confer fully and freely on the questions arising 
under the Licensing plan. 

We have before us today many uncertainties in connection with our 
supplies for next year. A year ago transportation facilities were none 
the best, and we cannot wos A that they have improved any during the 
year. Embargoes and priority of shipments, it is true, will relieve the 
situation upon certain commodities, but we appreciate the fact that 
some of our necessities may be looked upon as non-essentials. It is 
disconcerting to say the least to know that some of the mills which 
specialize on canners’ cases have had their entire supply of lumber com- 
mandeered by the Government. Just how serious this situation may 
be remains to be found out. But it would seem from the present un- 
certainty of the supply of seed, boxes, fuel, tin plate, etc., that it would 
be well at least for the members of our Association to work in ver 
close co-operation and feel our way very carefully before entering into 
any future contracts for the sale of our finished products, 
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Just a word in closing in regard to the condition of the Association: 
We now have the largest membership in the history of the organization 
both of members and associate members. Likewise our receipts for 
paid-up members, and as there are still several canners in the State 
who have not joined the Association, we hope this list may be increased 


dues are the largest in our history. We have one hundred and forty 
during the coming year. 


At the close of the secretary’s report Mr. C. H. Sears 
called the attention of the canners to the usefulness of the 
Ohio Canners’ Exchange and recommended that they make 
a fuller use of the services of the Exchange as the income 
from that source was a direct aid to the canners of Ohio in 
maintaining their office. 


Legislative Committee Report. 


C. W. Swain, of the Legislative Committee, gave a full 
report of the work done by the committee at the last session 
of the Legislature, calling particular attention to the exemp- 
tion in the Labor Law and the new regulations secured for 
the purpose of aiding the Dairy and Food Division in its con- 
trol of food factories. At this point the secretary called 
the attention of the Association to the fact that some of the 
Boards of Health in certain Ohio cities refused to permit the 
return of spoiled canned foods to the manufacturer, stating 
that an instance has been brought to his attention where an 
entire shipment of gallon cans of cherries had been con- 
demned and hauled to the dump without giving the packer an 
opportunity of having the goods returned to him for inspec- 
tion. A full discussion of this matter was entered into and 
many reasons were given why the goods upon which a claim 
for loss is based by the jobber should always be returned to 
the canner. The president and secretary were urged to take 
this matter up with the Food Administrator, Fred C. Crox- 
ton, with a view of having a conference with the different 
Boards of Health at which the canners were to be present 
to present the matter and secure relief from the present 
rulings of the Boards of Health. 

Some time was then spent in a discussion of growers’ 
contracts as to form of contract, and the preponderance of 
opinion seemed to be that the canners were not paying the 
grower such prices as would compare favorably with the 
present price of wheat, corn, and live stock. At 5.30 adjourn- 
ment was taken, the president calling attention to the smoker 
which was set for 8.30 Tuesday evening. 

We were indebted to the Chamber of Commerce for this 
very delightful smoker. 


Third Session—Wednesday Morning, Dec. 12th. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 A. M. 

L. C. Bingham, State Canning Factory Inspector, in a 
very able address, called attention to the defects in the pres- 
ent regulations for the control of canneries. He suggested 
that the Ohio law should be amended and a law especially 
applying to canneries should be enacted, as it was impossible 
to include canneries along with slaughter houses, bakerfes 
and other food-producing establishments in a general law. 
He recommended that the State of Ohio follow the example 
set by one of our neighboring States in holding a school for 
factory superintendents making it compulsory to attend the 
school. He also recommended that the scope of inspection 
by the State be broadened to inspection for quality and that 
some method be devised by the State permitting any can- 
ner whose factory and goods came up to a certain standard 
of sanitation and quality to use some mark on his label that 
would give the public such knowledge. 

At the close of Mr. Bingham’s address President Orr 
called attention to the proposed inspection by the National 
Canners’ Association and called on W. J. Sears to explain in 
detail the method of inspection now used by the sardine can- 
ers and already adopted by several other associations. 

W. J. Sears, Roy Irons and C. W. Campbell were ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the proposal of the National 
Canners’ Association for State inspection with a request to 
report their findings at the afternoon session. 

Attorney Jno. A. Poland, of Chillicothe, read a very able 
and carefully prepared paper on the effects of the world war, 
calling attention to the effect the war was having on the 
business conditions of the United States and predicted that 
this country would emerge from the war a much stronger 
nation than at present and be looked upon by the world as 
the savior of democracy. 

Clark S. Wheeler, Director of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department, Ohio State University, gave a talk on how 
the University could aid the canners in securing acreage. 
He emphasized the importance of the canners’ crops paying 
the farmer as well as his regular farm crops and suggested 
that it would be well for the canners to interest themselves in 
securing county agents in the counties of Ohio where the. 
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TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED. 


It is important that your brands be duly registered in the Patent 
Office to safeguard the title and stop unlawful ure or unintentional 
duplication. The registration records should be searched before putting 
new brands in use. This frequently prevents complaint and lawsuit by 
one who has registered. 


My charges for search or registration nominal. 


EDWARD DUVALL 
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Power Transmission Machinery 
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to transmit, by belt, ropes, gears or chains, we have 
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IMPROVED SQUARE OYSTER STEAM BOX 
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agencies have not already been established. 
agents being in direct touch with the farmers formed the 
medium through which the canner and the University could 
reach the farmers. 


At this point W. J. Sears, Chairman of the Cost Account- 
ing Committee of the National Canners’ Association, empha- 
sized the importance of~a cost accounting system and sug- 
gested the probability that for the next year the Federal Food 
Administration would compell every canner to adopt a definite 
system of bookkeeping. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


The meeting was called to order by President Orr, who 
introduced Dr. H. B. Gross, of Boston, member of the Fed- 
eral Food Administration, who emphasized in a very able ad- 
dress on “Winning the War,” the importance of hearty co- 
operation of every organization with the full plans of the 
Government, stating that the products of the canner make 
it possible to conserve meats and fats by substituting the 
vegetable for the meat diet. He complimented the canners 
on their ability to conserve vast amounts of perishable foods 
that would otherwise be wasted. The feeding of the starv- 
ing people abroad will depend upon the amount of food we 
can save individually. Saving of food does not necessarily 
mean that we deny ourselves the proper amount of food to 
sustain health and life, but it does mean that we shall sub- 
stitute certain kinds of food for the usual kind we have been 
consuming. He recommended that the canner through the 
women of his household could become a means of informing 
the people in his community of the many ways in which sub- 
stitutions and saving of food could be accomplished. 

W. J. Sears addressed the convention on the subject 
of “Co-Operation,’’ bringing out the point that isolation is 
death but co-operation is life. That a mingling with people 
broadens one by putting new life into him. This is a day 
of organization and the best results in any line of endeavor 
are attained through close co-operation and no man will 
come into his fullest sphere of usefulness until broadened by 
co-operation with his fellow man. 

Committee on President’s Address, through its chairman, 
C. H. Sears, favored the propositions recommended by the 
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The county. 


president, with the exception of the uniform price for far- 
mers’ crops. This matter was referred by motion to a com- 


mittee to represent the Association at conferences to be held 
in Washington. 


F. W. Hoe, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
reported, and after two amendments the resolutions were 
adopted to read as follows: 


RESOLVED, That the Ohio Canners’ Association realizes that the 
requirements of the Army and Navy, together with the demand from 
our allies and from the regular domestic trade, will necessitate a great 
increase in the pack of staple lines of canned foods in . The mem- 
bers of this Association herewith pledge themselves to do all in their 
power to increase the production, and that they will ask for themselves 
only the just and reasonable profit the risk of the industry warrants. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, That this Association wishes to emphasize 
the fact that every laborer is worthy of his hire, and that unless the 
people engaged in this important industry can see a reasonable return 
on the amount of capital invested, and which is turned over only once a 
vont, the pack, we fear, may be curtailed instead of increased as is our 
wish. 

RESOLVED, That the Ohio Canners’ Association, believing it to be 
for the best interests of all concerned hereby, requests the National 
Canners’ Association to use its best effort to secure from the United 
States Army and Navy, as early as possible in 1918, a statement of the 
percentage of our canned food products they will require from the 1918 
pack, and the prices they will pay for the same. These fixed prices 
should be liberal, so as to allow the canners to pay the farmers attrac- 
tive prices, also to secure the necessary labor, and to give the canners a 
reasonable profit. 

RESOLVED, That this Association recognizes the splendid services 
rendered by Mr. Fred C. Croxton, of the State Council of Defense, in 
helping our members in solving the labor and other problems which 
confronted them last spring and summer, and also to say that, although 
the partial failure of some crops partly relieved the labor question, yet 
with the possible increased acreage next season, there will still be 
greater necessity for assistance along the line of furnishng labor, and 
therefore hopes to have the continued interest of Mr. Croxton in solving 
this great problem next season. 


RESOLVED, That we regret the inability of President Burden, 
Mr. Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary of the National Canners’ Association 
and Mr. Fred C. Croxton, of the present Food Commission, to attend 
this convention; that the thanks of this Association are due them for the 
interest they have manifested and the assistance they have rendered 
during the past year. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of this Association are due Attor- 
ney John A. Poland, of Chillicothe, Ohio; Mr. L. G. Bingham, Chief In- 
spector of Canneries; Cl Wheeler, Director of Agriculture 
of the Federal 
Puchta, Mayor Cincinnati, and Mr, W. 
for excellent addresses, generous greet- 


r. Clar! 

Department Ohio State University; Dr. H. B. Gross, 
Food Commission; Mr. 

A. Miskimen, of Hoopeston, Iil., 
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QUALITY LABELS 
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We Excel in New and Original Designs 
Our Labels are of the highest class 


Stecher Lithographic Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


It is a well known fact that Eureka Soldering Flux through its many years of uninterrupted service has proven 


to be the ideal flux for cannery use. It continues to be the favored flux in the canning industry because of its 
superior quality and general reliability. : 
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, and to the Chamber of Commerce for splendid enter- 
the officials of this Association. for their efficient 
service. 
LVED, That this Association respectfully request the Nationa 
to publish in pamphlet ferm, for general 
bution among the members of the National Association, the splen 
paper by Mr. W. A. Miskimen, of Hocpestes: es! on Soil Fertility. 


F. A. WARNER, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


W. L. Crites,-of the Auditing Committee, reported the books 
and accounts of the Association kept in proper manner, the 
receipts and vouchers corresponding thereto and recommended 
the fiscal year end in accordance with our Constitution and 
By-Laws on the second Tuesday of December. On motion of 
I. E. Crampton the report was accepted and the committee 
discharged. 

W. J. Seney, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
recommended the re-election of all officers and the Board of 
Directors, and on motion of C. W. Swain the report was 
adopted and the secretary ‘instructed to cast the ballot for 

inees. 

sits "W. J. Sears, Chairman of the Committee on Inspection by 
the N. C. A., reported the committee favored the scheme and 
recommended that the matter be referred to the Board of 
Directors. On motion the report of the committee was ac- 
TT motion of W. J. Sears, President S. B. Orr and Sec- 
retary F. M. Shook were made a committee to represent the 
Ohio Canners at the conferences to be held in Washington. 

The following were appointed Standing Committee on 
Legislation for the year: C. W. Swaim, W. J. Sears, F. W. 
Hoe, S. B. Orr, F. M. Shook. ‘ 

There being no further business the meeting was ad- 
journed subject to the call of the president. 


CORRUGATED FIBRE CASES STAND THE TEST. 


Construction of Cases Submited in the Navy Test for the Ship- 
ment of Corned Beef and Tomatoes. 


Of particular interest to the canning trade is the recent 
test made by the U. S. Navy of fibre and corrugated con- 
tainers for the shipment of tomatoes and corned beef. This 
test was made from the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and as the 
cases which received the highest rating as a result of actual 
condition upon receipt at the various points of consignment 
were of special construction the description of the types of 
these cases is of particular importance. 

Of the three highest rated cases in this test two were 
fibre construction and one of corrugated. The corrugated 
ease was of specially strong construction itself and contained 
a mantle going entirely around the inside of the case and hav- 
ing a 2-inch overlap at the edge. The same inner mantle 
construction was followed in one of the solid fibre cases. The 
purpose of the inner mantle besides strengthening the case 
itself was to insert the 2-inch flap all around the edge of the 
inside of the box, thus protecting it at the top and bottom 
edges from the wear of the sharp edge of the cans. 

The other solid fibre container accomplished this in an- 
other way and apparently in a very satisfactory way. This 
ease was without the inner mantle construction but of the 
ordinary slotted carton type and it had at the top and bottom 
heavy pasted chip board pads .200-inch thick to which the 
flaps were securely sealed; and in the tomato case, which had 
two tiers of cans, an additional pad of the same construction 
was used between the tiers. This apparently accomplished 
the same purpose as the inner mantle, keeping the edge of the 
cans away from the scored edge of the box and reinforcing the 
whole case with practically the equality of a wooden top 
and bottom, with similar reinforcing in the middle of the 
case having two tiers of cans. 

For those canners who are having difficulty in securing 
woden boxes the co-operation of_the fibre manufacturers in 
furnishing a case which apparently is entirely satisfactory 
for the shipment of canned foods is of special interest. 

The use of fibre, if it proves satisfactory in the canning 
industry, would also be very largely co-operating with the 
Government in the matter of conservation of freight car space. 
It is estimated that from 20 to 80 per cent of saving in the 
use of cars in which wooden boxes are shipped can be effected 
where fibre containers are used—that is in the shipment of 
the containers themselves as they are all shipped knockdown. 

The supply of fibre containers is adequate to take care of 
the largely increasing use as a substitute for wooden boxes. 
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VIRGINIA CANNERS’ EXCHANGE INVESTIGATED. | 
Victor Murdock, as pecial investigator of the U. S. Food 
Administration, has been looking into the affairs of the Vir- 
ginia Canners’ Exchange, with the following results, as re- 
counted in the Roanoke Times of December 18: 
Virginia Canners to Withdraw Papers. 
Washington, Dec. 17.—Officials of the Virginia Canners’ 
Exchange summoned to explain certain papers found in their 
files by investigators for the Federal Trade Commission in the 
course of the inquiry into charges of food speculations made 
by the Food Administration, agreed tonight to withdraw all - 
letters and papers which might be construed as suggestions 
for price fixing and to refrain in the future from all activi- 
ties tending to have such an effect. 
The entire pack controlled by the Exchange, estimated at 
150,000 cases was offered to the Government at any price 
which the Food Administration might say is fair. 


Appears for Exchange. 

W. C. Smiley and D. William Good, of Roanoke, Va., ap- 
peared for the Exchange at a conference with Victor Murdock, 
conducting the Commission's investigation and representatives 
of the Food Administration. The Exchange officials were told 
that Herbert C. Hoover’s appeal to the public to act indi- 
vidually to aid the Food Administration in discovering in- 
stances of profiteering, had resulted in information from a 
private source which sent the Trade Commission’s investigators 
immediately to Roanoke. Trade Commission officials said the 
Exchange’s files had disclosed letters and post cards refer- 
ring to prices of canned foods and giving a list of prices on 
which it was suggested canners should base their .replies to 
the Trade Commission in its inquiry into production costs as 
a basis for Government contracts. 

Smiley and Good contended that there had been no in- 
tention of wrong doing. They claimed that the activities of an 
organization of brokers, which they said had dictated prices 
in the past had forced the canners to organize for their own 
protection. 

The food administration announced that because of the 
canners’ evident desire to co-operate with the Government, 
no action would be taken toward a revocation of their licenses. 

Commissioner Murdock warned the Exchange officials 
that any agreement they might make informally would have 
no effect on any action which the Trade Commission might 
decide was necessary to prevent violation of the trade or anti- 
trust. laws. 

Agreement with the Canners’ Exchange for a cessation 
of practices disapproved by the Commission, and the Food 
Administration is the first result of the joint campaign to end 
speculation which Food Administrator Hoover charged was 
responsible for shortages and high prices. A firm in’ New- 
port News, Va., was recently cited to explain its refusal of a 
shipment of potatoes and onions, but settlement in the case 
has not been reached. 

The Commission’s investigators are working secretly in 
various portions of the country and their activities will not 
be made public until proceedings are begun against persons 
implicated in the evidence they find. : 


MEETING OF THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change was postponed from last week, the 11th, to this week, 
the 18th, and held on that evening at the City Club Rooms, 
in the Munsey Building, instead of the Emerson Hotel, as 
heretofore. The clan gathered slowly, but by the time seats 
were taken at the table (after Hampt. Steele had cleaned up 
Capt. Phillips and his other opponents at pool), all were found 
to be present, and every seat was taken. Secretary Assau 
remarked to the writer that the late E. S. Judge, one of the 
founders of the Exchange, and for some years its Secretary, 
would have rejoiced to see the present size and influence of 
this body. And it is a fact, for now the membership of the 
Exchange stands at 81, and every meeting is fully attended. 

A tasty luncheon was served, and after lighting cigars, 
President Summers explained the change of meeting place, 
and eulogized the Exchange upon the record it is making 
for effective, helpful meetings, and urged a continuance of 
the good work. The reading of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing was dispensed with, and the reports of the various com- 
mittees called for. Mr. F. A. Torch reported the resignation 
of Mr. W. E. Robinson from the Legislative Committee, which 
resignation was accepted, and upon motion Mr. J. Fred. Hicks, 
of the Rock Hall Canning Co., was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Chairman Phillips of this Legislative Committee, when 
called upon, said he thought it would be well if the Mary- 
uand Legislature could be induced to place the enforcement of 
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SAFETY FIRST — THE STICKNEY FILLER 
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eated. 
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The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short tim 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of 
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the Compulsory Labor -Law in the hands of one competent 
judge, or court, where all such cases could be properly handled, 
much on the order of the present Juvenile Court. So far this 
law has been a failure, as the cases come before magistrates 
not familiar with the real conditions, and who merely con- 
sider the plea of the defendant—and possibly his usefulness 
politically in his respective bailiwick. As a result all but 
one or two cases have been dismissed. 


Capt. Phillips likewise suggested the need of a uniform 
growers’ contract, one which would be equable for both grower 
and canner, but embodying identical conditions for all alike. 
At present there are hardly two contracts alike, and this 
makes for discord among the growers and results in much 
dissatisfaction among the canners. The suggestion was warmly 
received, and later in the evening when Counsel of the Ex- 
change, Mr. Frank, was present, he was instructed to gather 
forms of contracts from at least ten different canners, and 
evolve from them a contract which would be legal and enforce- 
able at law, for both grower and canner alike, and to sub- 
mit this to the Exchange not later than February Ist. 

The Hospitality Committee was endorsed in their action 
in changing from the Emerson Hotel to the City Club, and 
it was voted to hold the meetings there in the future. © 

Mr. J. W. Simmons, Chaiman of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change and Maryland Canners’ Association Special Train to 
the Boston Convention, reported that it was impossible to 
secure a special train; that under the confused conditions in 
railroad circles, due to the war, a train could not be chartered, 
and that if the members wished to go as a body they would 
have to purchase, ahead of time, the Pullman seats in the 
regular train. The committee has been working along this 
line, and explained that there will be a train, over the Penn- 
sylvania lines, leaving Union Station, Baltimore, on Sunday 
morning, February 10th, 1918, at about 9 A. M., reaching 
Boston at about 8 P. M. There are about 90 seats on this 
train which can now be secured, but they must be bought and 
paid for at this time. About 25 of these had already been bought 
by members, and upon Mr. Simmon’s invitation to others 
who wish to go, to hand in their names and money, quite a 
few more did so. The price of a Pullman seat is $2.25, with 
the war tax. Railroad tickets may be purchased later. Those 
who wish to go to Boston with this enjoyable party will do 
well to take note of this fact, send their money in at once, 
and so protect themselves. Address J. W. Simmons, care 
American Can Co., Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

The canners have been much worried over the closing 
of the water fronts to alien enemies, through fear that they 
would not be able to secure needed help. Most of this help 
is of the Hungarian or Polish variety, and it was shown that the 
Government considers both of these nationalities as unwilling 
vassals of Germany, our enemy, and rather favorable to this 
country. It was said there would be no trouble in this 
direction 

The insurance companies have called attention to the 
large amounts of canned foods stored along these water fronts, 
in one locality, saying there is too great a fire hazard and 
suggesting that the goods be scattered more, so as to prevent 
a big loss in the event of fire. Capt. Phillips moved that ag it 
is our patriotic duty to do everything within our power to 
prevent the destruction of foods the Canned Goods Exchange 


would go on record, as individuals, to do everything neces-_ 


sary to insure this preservation. 

Counsel Frank read a brief which it is proposed to sub- 
mit to the Executive Committee meeting of the National Can- 
ners’ Association next week, and this was discussed, section 
for section, until a late hour. 


HOW DO YOU FIGURE? 


Do you divide the years of service into the cost of paint, 
plus the cost of labor? If so, you have the correct method 
of figuring the yearly cost of paint protection. 


If, you have metal surfaces or any exposed surfaces, 
whether of metal or wood, to repaint, it will be worth your 
while to purchase Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint because the 
longer service and better quality of Dixon’s Paint are worth a 
great deal more than a few cents per gallon. 

The careful and cautious user of paint will appreciate 
this fact. For over fifty years the slogan and standard of the 
Dixon Company in the matter of paint has been “the best and 
one grade only.” If any one is looking for a low-priced paint 
and does not care about quality and long service, the Dixon 
Company has nothing for him; but if he desires quality and 
long service, Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is the best for him. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
is ready at all times to give detailed information, price and 
assistance in any way. 
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THE SUGAR SHORTAGE. 
Washington, December 19, 1917. 


Earl D. Babst, president of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, made public today a report on the sugar short- 
age, which has just been sent to stockholders of the company. 

The report shows that with one-third of the world’s 
sugar production within the present battle lines, England, 
France and other foreign countries have turned to Cuba and 
other sources which ordinarily supply the United States. It 
is also shown that the immediate causes of the present short- 
age are increased consumption, too inadequate a supply and 
delayed distribution. 

Early in 1917 there were serious strikes in nearly all the 
Eastern refineries. This caused public apprehension. Sensa- 
tional sugar famine stories began to appear in the papers later, 
and the public fears were still further excited by stories of the 
destruction of cane in the Cuban insurrection. A desire by the 
trade to avoid excise taxes proposed in Congress added to the 
call. This demand among dealers, manufacturers and sugar 
consumers continued all the year and was accompanied by 
hoarding. 


A great midsummer canning and preserving campaign 
urged by the Government, furthered by the trade, by the can- 
ning clubs, and womer’s magazines, and by the press gen- 
erally followed, so that by November the consumption was 
shown to be more than one thousand tons a day greater than 
the year before. It amounted to nearly nine hundred million 
pounds more than for the same period in 1916. So much for 
the demand. 


Now as to the supply and distribution. Java had plenty 
of sugar, but it is so far that ships took other trade channels. 
The harvesting of both cane and beet crops in the United 
States was delayed, but more important, car shortage and 
traffic congestion prevented the free movement of these crops 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Very important in its effect on the supply for America 
from Cuba was the proposal in June of the Senate Finance 


Committee to repeal the drawback of over one cent a pound 
on refined sugar sold abroad, and the placing of an excise 
tax of one-half cent a pound. When raw sugar is imported 
from Cuba or elsewhere, the refiner pays a duty on it. When 
the sugar is refined and exported the duty is paid back to the 
refiner. It is called a drawback. If the duty were not thus 
refunded the refiner would have to add the amount of the 
duty to his price to the foreign customer. This would have 
the same effect as placing an export duty of over one and a 
half cents a pound on all refined sugar sold abroad. Neither 
this nor any other great commercial country imposes export 
taxes, because they tend to discourage foreign trade. 

When the Senate Finance Committee made these propo- 
sitions the sugar industry urged that the higher prices to for- 
eign customers would so disturb the world’s sugar market as 
to create a troublesome situation for the United States. Seem- 
ingly to forestall the expected higher prices, foreign buyers 
went in the Cuba market and bought heavily, thus reducing 
the supply available for America. Our imports from Cuba 
were about the same as in previous years, but’so great was 
our consumption that these imports were not nearly enough. 
The proposition to repeal the drawback failed in the Senate 
three months later by 69 to 11, but the damage had already 
been done. Cuba’s extraordinary shipments to Europe had 
reduced our available supply for the fall months by nearly 
450,000,000 pounds. 


The sugar shortage in the Eastern States will be relieved 
when the new Cuban crop begins to arrive in large volume, 
early in the new year. The report also explains the opera- 
tion of the United States Food Administration as its affects 
sugar. 


Speaking of the above pamphlet Mr. Babst says: 


“It is the policy of this company to tell the public frankly 
its whole story, firm in the belief that, when rightly informed, 
men will come to correct opinions and just conclusions. The 
war in Europe has dislocated the world’s sugar markets. 
Strikes, insurrections and alarming reports have added to the 
difficulties in the United States. This pamphlet considers these 
matters so vital to all our people.” 
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“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, SO EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
—Milton. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine 


USED ALL OVER THE WORLD & 


We are now making a special feajure of mailing to any address on request a Sample Lacquered Can of a Bright Golden Color 
with a Handsome Strip Label Attached. This’can represents what is considered today by many leading packers to be the sefest, best 
and most attractive canned food packoge on the market. Write Us For This Can; It Will Interest You. 


SEELY BROS. Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U. S. A. 
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BUT ONE LICENSE NUMBER NECESSARY. 

Last week we called attention to the need of two license 
numbers of the brokers’ sales tickets—the canner*s and the 
broker’s. The following letter shows that this has been 
changed: 


December 12, 1917. 


The Canned Goods Exchange, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Replying to your letter of December 10, 1917, the inter- 
pretation we have heretofore given you of General Rule 22 
has been modified. After a further consideration of the matter, 
it has been deemed inexpedient to require that the license 
number of any principal, be placed upon documents issued by 
a broker. We therefore advise you that it is only necss- 
sary that the broker’s license number be placed upon the 
documents mentioned in Rule 22. 


We would appreciate it if you will give this letter as-wide 
publicity as possible. We have endeavored to notify all those 
with whom we have corresponded along this line of the 
change in our ruling, but it is likely that there are many 
whom we have not reached. 

Very truly yours, 
LAW DEPARTMENT UNITED STATES FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION. 
By Arthur Dalliba Thompson, 
Assistant Counsel. 


LIMITED MARKET FOR CANNED FOODS IN CHINA. 


Producers of American canned food products should keep 
in mind the fact that the Chinese are entering this industry 
themselves, and that the Taifoong Canned Goods Co., oper- 
ating in Shanghai, is doing an increasing business. This com- 
pany is managed by energetic and capable Cantonese Chinese. 

The imports of canned fruits, vegetables, etc., into Shang- 
hai, excluding meats, amounted to less than $120,000 during 
the past year, being divided as follows: Fruits, $21,574; jams 
and jellies, $34,330; vegetables, $63,579. 

The English communities in the Far East use consid- 
erable quantities of jams and jellies, and as a rule they favor 
British products. 
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As Shanghai transacts about 45 per cent of the entire 
trade of China, the total imports of canned fruits, jams, jellies, 
vegetables, etc., for 1916 would not exceed $250,000.—Consul 
General Thomas Sammons, Shanghai, Oct. 26. 


1917 CORN STATISTICS. 
Washington,D. C., December 10, 1917. 
To the Corn Canners of the United States: 
This publication gives the collection and compilation 
of the tenth annual statistical report of the canning of corn. 
The statistics for 1917 were collected by the Food Ad- 
ministration of the United States Government; full credit for 
the same is hereby given-and the Association desires to ex- 
press its appreciation for. this courtesy. 
Published by authority of the Executive Committee . of 


«the National Canners’ Association. 


FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association. 
;For. purposes of comparison we reproduce the soars: of 
1915 and 1916, as well as this season’s: 


; 1915 1916 1917 
ee 2,081,000 1,540,000 2,421,953 
1,609,000 1,448,000 2,001,544 
1,016,000 280,000 257,296 
Wisconsin . 5 208,000 322,000 165,492 
785,000 797,000 742,491 
Minnesota ......... 121,000 278,000 201,969 
Michigan ..... | 
Delaware ........... } 722,000 725,000 659,087 
Pennsylvania ....... J 
All other States..... 273,000 298,000 306,188 


or less. 


made. 


“AMS” No. 128 HIGH SPEED DOUBLE SEAMER 


Capacity 60 to 70 Cans Per Minute 


Straight Line Automatic Can Feed, which means high 
speed without spilling contents. 


“‘No Cover—No Can; No Can—No Cover’’ device. 
Changes from one size can to another in fifteen minutes 


No cams or levers to get out of order. 
Lubrication perfect. 
Adjustments require no skill, and are easily and quickly 


All parts easy of access. 
Cost of upkeep very small. 


We build complete lines for the canmaker or cannery. Let 
us quote you on your next proposition. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE C€0., Chas. mM. Ams, President Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


‘ Chicago Office, 39 S. La Salle Street 


Completely Automatic 


Worn parts easily replaced. 
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er W. W. BOYER & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. pe 


Cap Hole and CANS Both Styles the 
Open Top (Sanitary) very best obtainable 


FIVE GALLON PULP CANS 


ROUND AND SQUARE > 


LARGE CAPACITY: Unexcelled Shipping Facilities—Rail and Water 


W. W. BOYER & CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
pee EDMUND C. WHITE, Partner pe 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MAIERS FOR RUSTY CANS 
Also, colored lacquers for all 
SILVER tect cans before they Fast and 
CA N on “swells, rusties’’, 
JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 


MANURACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


BOYLE 


CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore Maryland. 
Manufacturers of PACKERS AND SANITARY CANS. 
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1918 
ALMANAC 


OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT JANUARY 15th, 1918. 


Statistics of the Packs, Prices and other data not easily obtainable elsewhere. 


THE ONLY REFERENCE BOOK OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS: 


The Market Review, monthly, for 1917 Text of Food Conservation Law. 

Tomato Packs since 1891§to 1917 Rutes and regulations under License. 
Official Weights to use on labels. Cost Accounting System 

Corn Packs since 1905 to 1917 Census of all articles and values. 

Pea Packs since 1906 to 1917 Monthly range of Prices, ‘16, ’17. 

Range of prices sincet1883 to 1917 Salmon Packs ’16 and ’17 

Season of packing various articles. Weights for all fruits and vegetables. 
Arbitration Committees. Growing Time Corn and Peas. 

System of figuring delivery freight charges. A Complete List of Machinery and supplies 
Carload Capacity—Cans and Goods. and those who sell them. 


AND 101 OTHER IMPORTANT ITEMS-JUST WHERE YOU CAN ALWAYS FIND THEM 
The 1918 Almanac will be the most complete and comprehensive we have ever issued. Many 
| Mi 0 RT A N Toes found the 1917 Almanac a desirable book to distribute among customers etc., and our sup- 
ply was quickly exhausted. We much prefer not being obliged to turn down such requests from 


lack of copies. But if you will want a number of extra copies you must notify us now, or you may not be able to secure the desired 
number. One Copy will be sent to each subscriber and each advertiser. 


EXTRA COPIES, $1.00 


WHEN YOU WANT INFORMATION, YOU COME TO: 


THE CANNING TRADE—Snappy, up to-the-minute market information; the business journal. 
A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING—Formulae for all food products in tin or glass. 

HOW TO BUY OR SELL CANNED FOODS—The authority on distribution. 

THE ALMANAC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY—A trial balance of the industry’s activities. 


ALL EMINATING FROM 
A WORD TO fHE WISE— THE CANNING TRADE 


TO ADVERTISE THE JOURNAL OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
OUGHT TOBE SUFFICIENT. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country as 
viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 22nd, 1917. 


Market conditions this week developed a decided trend 
toward further stability in the prices of canned foods during 
the next six months. Notwithstanding the unfavorable weath- 
er conditions prevailing in nearly all sections of the country 
the buying orders carry urgent instructions for prompt ship- 
ment, indicating that the goods are needed for immediate 
consumption, which means that duplicate orders will follow 
shortly. Prices of goods that are not under license control 
have improved during the week, and the lighter offerings of 
them show that the canners are not over-stocked at least. 
Buy canned foods with confidence. 


The restraining influence of the Food Administration alone 
keeps the prices of tomatoes around the present level. The 
buying is sufficient and the distribution so wide to cause an 
advance in the quotations. They are straining at the leash, 
39 to speak, and after all the old law of supply and demand 
may find a way, with the consent of the Government, to adjust 
matters to the satisfaction of all concerned. Get your ship- 
ments started in time to meet your requirements during the 
next sixty days. The transportation facilities may not be 
straightened out satisfactorily in the near future. 


Spinach, kraut and sweet potatoes were again active this 
week, and each of them scored higher prices under an insis- 
tent demand. These staples had been selling at prices that 
showed little or no profit to the canners, and a reaction was 
overdue. Pick them up wherever found to the best advantage 
and they will prove to be good property to own. We look 
for further activity in them. 


31 


Corn, peas, string beans and the other lines of vegetables 
are rather inactive just now, but are strong as to prices, ex- 
cept soaked peas, which eased off because of dullness and the 
partial removal of the ban against canning them. 

Canned fruits are almost at a standstill. There is never, 
or very seldom, any business done in them in this market in 
the last half of December. The stocks of all of them are so 
extremely light, however, that they do not cut much figure 
these days. 

Cold, freezing weather, and the scarcity of crews and 
boats in the Chesapeake Bay, has almost paralyzed the oyster 
business here. Unless the usual January thaw helps matters 
greatly the cove oyster canners in this section will not be 
able to operate their factories before next March. The scarcity 
of oyster shells causes a stronger market for crushed shells 
for poultry. 
THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 
Aberdeen, Md., Dec. 20, 1917. 

Tomatoes.—December is usually looked upon as one of 
the dullest months in the year for the sale of canned foods 
in a wholesale way. Since the first of the month, however, 
there has been a fairly good demand, and a number of pack- 
ers have sold out. It is indeed the exception to find a packer 
with any stock on hand. The market is virtually $1.30 on 2s, 
$1.85 on 8s and $7.00 on 10s. 

Corn.—There has been a gradual cleaning up of corn and 
there are very few lots in sight at any price. We cannot 
recall a year when stocks of all kinds were so well cleaned up 
as they are this season. To begin with, there was a heavy sale 
of futures, and the Government has absorbed quite a block 
of goods. So it is not difficult to understand why stocks at 
present are so light. 

. C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


Friction Top 
Syrup and 
Oyster 


PAILS 


Sanitary 

Cap Hole 
and 

Wax Top 


CANS 


1918 


Highest Quality Cans! 
Efficient Service! 
Prompt Dispatch! 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 
A. I. Juper, Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


Tue Canrine TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 4ist Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
Apvertisinc Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to Tue Trang Co. 
Address all communications to Tue Trapg Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of Tur 
Canning Trapg for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1917 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—BOSTON, FEB. 11-16, 1918. 


As there are many now looking forward to the An- 
nual Convention in February, which this time meets at 
Boston, Mass., it would be well to make your hotel ar- 
rangements early. Apply to F. C. Gillmore, Secretary of 
the Boston Hotel Association, 100 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, who has charge of all this work. This will save time 
and trouble and insure good attention. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 
A Merry Christmas to your and yours! 
Here is a real Christmas Carol, from the pen of Edward 
A. Kerr, of our friends the Martin Wagner Company: 


Christmas. 

“Today is rare-sweet with the suggestion of Christ- 
mas. All other days are of the year’s commonplaces, 
monotonous with ordinary duties and ordinary cares, 
and ordinary longings and ordinary expectations. But 
Christmas! Why, it’s a day of very heart’s riot—a day of 
stange and unusual heat-thrills. It is the day when the 
heart leaps forth from its abiding-place and betakes it- 
self on friendly purpose bent unto other hearts. It is 
the day when the heart becomes vacant of every selfish 
inclination and sordid desire—a day when the house of 
the heart is set in order so that other hearts may freely 
come in and be refreshed by the genial warmth of its 
hospitality. Christmas? Why, of all days of the year 
it’s the heart’s one visiting day. Love seeketh not it- 
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self on Christmas day, nor charity her own. Tender 
hearts become tendered still, and hardened hearts long 
lost to tenderness are touched by strange and unusual 
emotions, Old hearts drink again at the fount of youth 
and revel in the memories of Christmases long departed. 
Tired hearts are rested, sad hearts are cheered, and 
hearts prone to despair feel the soft, gently insinuating 
touch of a new-born Hope. Oh, for the heart’s play and 
the heart’s fancy of Christmas. Oh, for the heart's 
precious memories of Christmas. Oh, for the grateful- 
ness of Christmas. ° Oh, for the gift of Christmas itself. 
Come, come, good friend, and revel with us because it is 
Christmas. Come, come, and roam with us, over the hills 
and far away, seeking some precious, well-remembered 
Christmas of another day. Come, and come quickly— 
and take from out of these friendly hands of ours the 
good wishes they hold for the realization of your every 
dream of Christmas.” 


And we should like to shy a brick at the man: whose 
conscience is so dwarfed and twisted as to feel it his duty 
to destroy the beautiful legend of Santa Claus, in the minds 
of the young. There are many such men and women who 
take pains to carefully guide their children from the per- 
nicious (?) untruth about this kindly old gentleman! ! They 
do not realize that they are destroying the happiest delusion 
of all childhood. The innocence of the deception needs no 
defense at our hands. But we do pity such morally warped 
intellects that feel compelled to rob children of this pleas- 
ure. If they would but harken back to the days of their 
childhood, and recall the bitterness of the disappointment 
they felt after being let into the secret, they might realize 
that there is more of crime in striving to destroy this beau- 
tiful myth than of fault in helping perpetuate it. 


At the meeting of the Canned Goods Exchange Capt. Geo. 
T. Phillips suggested the adoption of a uniform growers’ 
contract and we.believe this is one of the best suggestions 
made in recent days. In the first place, most of the contracts 
now in use are said to be of no value at law, and if for no 
other reason this should be changed. In the second place 
a uniform contract, binding alike upon all canners, and upon 
all growers, would go far towards dispelling the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions now existing. All canners, and all growers 
were made to realize this more fully this past season than 
ever before, and if we can look into the future, these troubles 
will only be increased in 1918, unless something is done. 
It has been shown that the growers are willing and anxious | 
to do their. full share in the production of foods, and all each 
one asks is that he be treated as fairly as any other grower is 
treated. A-uniform contract would assure this, particularly 
now that the Food Administration, under its license system, 
has forbidden one canner from buying the crops contracted 
by another canner. If the grower feels protected he will feel 
satisfied, and it seems the canners must be protected against- 
themselves. Here is a suggestion that should by all means 
be put into force, and not only in this Tri-State territory, 
but in every State where canners’ crops are grown under 
contract. 


There will be an all-important meeting of the National 
Canners’ Executive Committee, with the chairmen of the vari- 
ous sections, at Washington, on the 27th and 28th, and we 
miss our guess if many radically important measures do not 
come out of this meeting. 


Last week we called attention to the charges of Victor 
Murdock against the canners and branded them as unfounded. 
From a circular letter we now have in front of us, we are 
compelled to revise our defense of the canners, in some de- 
gree at least. We think Mr. Murdock was a little extreme 
in his charges, but there would seem to be some good grounds 
for complaint, with one group of packers at least. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding over the dates 
of the National Canners’ Convention at Boston. At the top of 
this page we are carrying the date of this Convention— 
February 11th to 16th—so let all talk these dates, and drop 
other dates as being misleading. Incidentally, also, it may 
serve many who intend to be present at Boston, if they are 
warned that transportation facilities are limited, and if they 
delay making arrangements they may have to “sit up all night,” 
or worse still, be prevented from reaching Boston. The wise 


thing to do is to. engage your berths or Pullman seats now, 
and not wait until your grip is packed, and the time here for 
departure. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


An Address by Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, Head of the Department 
of Agronomy and Chemistry, University of Illinois. 


: Continued from last week 


But with regard to the phosphorus we still have another 
problem, as to what we should use, as to what form we should 
use. We know that the one great supply of phosphorus is in 
the mines. We have in Illinois immense deposits of calcium 
carbonates and calcium magnesium carbonates. Now, those 
are the two forms of limestone that ordinarily we call just ordi- 

ary limestone. Ordinary limestone is calcium carbonate. In 
Northern Illinois the limestone is dolomitic in character; that 
is, a combination of calcium carbonates and calcium magnesium. 
There is a great deal of it that is of the ordinary form of lime- 
stone, although the general limestone in Illinois is dolomite. 
That is a double carbonate of calcium and magnesia. But 
down in Tennessee they have a rock which is very abundant, 
and that is calcium phosphate, not the calcium carbonates, but 


calcium phosphate, and that contains, in place of our element” 


carbon as contained in our limestone, that contains the element 
phosphorus. I say, that is the great source of phosphorus for 
soil enrichment, as the phosphate rock that is found in a good 
many places, not only in Tennesse, but to some extent in Ken- 
ticky, to some extent in Arkansas and to a very large extent 
in Florida, and a considerable in South Carolina, and then to 
a far greater extent than all these combined this phosphate rock 
is found in some of our western states, including Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana. : 
People sometimes ask whether if we should all begin to 
use phosphate upon our lands the supply would not be ex- 
hausted. Even the manufacturers of fertilizers have pointed 
out sometimes that if we were to use this raw rock or phos- 
phate or even ground raw rock here in Illinois, we would run 
a very great danger of exhausting the supply so quickly that 
we would not: accomplish what we set out to do. Now, it de- 
velops that the known supply of high-grade phosphate rock in 
the United States, the supply that is now known to exist, is suf- 
ficient to put twenty tons on every acre of improved farm land 
in the (United States, and that would double the phosphorus 
content of the plowed soil of the two hundred dollar lands. So 


you see we have a pretty good supply. We could increase the 
phosphorus supply in our ordinary soils about fivefold by 
putting on the amount of phosphorus that is now known to 
exist in high-grade form. Then when you get down below 
what is known as high-grade form, below a purity of 60.or 65 
per cent., anything below that is what is known as low grade 
form, we don’t know how much we have and we can use it if 
we have to. I asked the geologist of the State of Illinois for 
the comparative amount of phosphorus of high ‘grade and 
low grade in this country, Well, he says, “I don’t feel qualified 
without some study to make an estimate.” Well, I said, “Just 
care of the crops, so far as that is concerned, and many of those 
a rough estimate of your opinion from your general knowledge 
of these phosphate deposits.” I said, “For example, do you 
think there is ten times as much phosphorus in low grade de- 
posits as in high grade?” “Oh,” he said, “I think there is a 
hundred times as much.” Well, if so we are not likely to run 
out of phosphorus. : 


Now, we can use phosphorus in some other forms. One of 
the oldest forms of phosphorus that has ever been used is 
bone. Bone is also calcium phosphate aside from what we might 
call some impurities, speaking of impurities from the standpoint 
of its phosphorus contents. Good steam bone meal carries 
about the same percentage of phosphorus as high-grade phos- 
phate rock does. As you all know, bone meal has been a_ well- 
known fertilizer with farmers for two hundred years or more. 
It was tried first in Europe, England particularly, nearly two 
hundred years ago. Since that time it has been a favorite farm 
fertilizer among farmers everywhere that have used it. The- 
only trouble with it now is that it is getting to cost pretty much 
money. 

There is another form of phosphorus: The slag from the 
conversion of iron into steel. When they adopted what is 
known as the basic process for converting pig iron into steel 
they found that where the pig,iron contains a good deal of 
phosphorus, as it does, from @rtain iron ores, then that phos- 
phorus passes off into the slag as a waste product, and this is 
now known as basic slag or basic slag phosphate. It is some- 
times known as Thomas mea? or Thomas Phosphate, because- 
Thomas along with Gilchrist, worked out the process, and be- 
fore the opening of the European war this material was used in 
Europe, oh, to the extent of millions of tons a year. 
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- Its use was thought to be of very doubtful value for a long 
time; because it was not soluble, not soluble in water, not solu- 
ble in the ordinary chemicals that are used for testing most 
soluble phosphates, but some way or another the farmers got 
to using it. Some experimentalists began to test it out. and 
they found that when it was finely ground and particularly if it 
was used in connection with some decaying vegetation, it liber- 
ates the phosphorus from these insoluble materials the same 
as it liberates potash from this inexhaustible supply in the soil, 
and the same as it liberates nitrogen from the inexhaustible sup- 
ply in the air, and a great many experiments have been con- 
ducted which indicates that it has about the same value as phos- 
phorus in bone meal and as phosphorus in the raw rock phos- 
phates. 

The most common form of phosphorus used in this coun- 
try is acid phosphate. Acid phosphate is made by taking the 
raw rock phosphate from mines, after it is reduced to a powder 
and treating it with sulphuric acid. Now, that converts it from 
what is known as tri-calcium phosphate over to mono calcium 
phosphate. In other words, from a combination that contains 
one atom of calcium, one little molecule, in it, if you choose to 
call it so, I mean from one that contains three down to the 
form that contains one. The hydrogen takes the place of one. 
That makes a soluble substance, soluble in water. 

Of course, by that means the expense of the phosphorus is 
very largely increased, but that would have no particular bear- 
ing if the ultimate return were likewise increased from the 
use of the materials upon the land. And there is still some ques- 
tion in the minds of many people whether we had better use 
large quantities of phosphorus in the fine ground raw rock 
direct from the mines, getting as much as we can at the 
lowest possible expense and in connection with decaying or- 
ganic manures, which we ought to provide anyway, or whether 
we should have it passed through the factory with sulphuric 
acid and be converted into acid phosphate and then use very 
much smaller quantities. At thg present time we can put on 
about six pounds of the clemenfal phosphorus in fine. ground 
rock for the same money that We can put on one pound of 
phosphorus in the acid phosphate form. Under normal condi- 
tions the ratio is about one to four, four pounds of phosphorus 
in the raw rock to one in the acid phosphate. But with the 
need of sulphuric acid in the manufacture of munitions this 
ratio has spread very materially. 

I might say in this connection that as long ago as a dozen 
years, when I first studied this subject, it became very evident 
that the raw rock could be used to advantage and a good many 
investigations we have made in the course of our work indicate 
that it would probably be the most economical form to use in 
the long run in what we call a rational system of farming, 


where we do not buy any nitrogen, and we do not buy any - 


potash and we do not buy limestone, but where we do make 
much use of the legumes and the organic manures to go back to 
the land to liberate our nitrogen and our potash. 


Now, I wanted to make those few remarks because I wanted 


you to understand some of the principles relating to the ques- 
tion in considering the results of some of.these actual field 
tests. The data that I have in my hand came to me in one case 
from the second year since the experiments were started, and 
in other cases from up to thirteen years of work. Most of the 
experimental fields had been operated four or five or six years. 
In most of them we are in what we call the second rotation of 
crops. 
Some Examples. 


Down at Pana, for example, where we tried no treatments 
to the soil except that we practice a good rotation of crops the 
yield of wheat was 11.8 bushels per acre. Where we have ap- 
plied farm manure and that in proportion to the crops pro- 
duced—now, on all of these fields our application of manure is 
based directly on our previous crgp yields. You can see right 
away that the straw from 11.8 bfshels of wheat, and the cor- 
responding amount of corn and oats and clover and other ‘hay 
crops, would not make a great deal of manure, but whatever it 
will make that is what has been put upon these lands. That is 
the basis of it. We did that because we say that is what the 
practical farmer could do. If you will go down in Southern 
Illinois and buy a farm this Spring, why, unless you imported 
manure in carloads from some place or if you were where they 
could haul it out from some town, and in fact, there isn’t very 
much there, you would be limited by what your own crops would 
produce. Now, that is exactly the basis that we worked upon. 
But where we have applied manure and ground limestone our 
wheat yield this year was 25.8 bushels per acre, and where we 
have applied the manure and the ground limestone and the finely 


ground rock phosphate, our yield was 32.8 bushels of wheat per 
acre. 


(Continued Next Week) 


DVERTISING is 
simply telling your 
story to the people 
who ought to Know it. 


The world is full of 
people who want things, 
and of things who want 
people. But half the 
world don’t know their 
own wants-still less 
how to supply them, 
while half those who 
have the supply. don’t 
know who wants it or 
how to reach them. 
Advertising bringsthem 
together. 

—Campbel’s Optimist. 
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LANDRETH TOMATO 


Delaware Beauty 


Introduced Season of 1914 


Largest Growers of Tomato Seed 
on Their Own Ground in the World 


A showy, medium-sized red sort, as deep red as Landreth’s 
Red Rock. Vine deep green, blight resistant, thick stemmed, 
of branching habit. Consequently extraordinarily productive. 

One week later than Chalk’s Jewel, one week earlier than 
the Landreth’s Red Rock, and ten days earlier than Stone. 

Fruit smooth all over, absolutely free from splits, very 
uniform in size and showy. Of a habit of simultaneously 
coloring up all over the fruit. Shape flattish at blossom end, 


quite globular at stem or crown end, no depression whatever 


at stem end, the illustration showing that it is unusually full 
= ts ha 0 pening a week ahead of the Landreth’s Re 
ee eee emer 1914. - Rock and two weeks ahead of Stone is most desirable. A 
. 1 gt or te “Del inde Beauty” productive sort has long been looked for to come in ahead of 
Your letter relat these two late varieties. Canners are asked to observe this 
tomato at a gee — p folle ject most profitable character. It, like all other Landreth Grown 
for this gt By plein een a8 follows: a Tomatoes, can only be bought in sealed, lithographed, card- 
n e first fruit was picke ugus 
and the last October 16th. Heavy pickings Price, $6.25 per Ib. 
than heavy pickings on ’s Jewel.” or 
the was rrespec ve o quan ity 
1137 lbs., while e one check grown along- 
side of it yielded at the rate of 5 tons 1342 Ibs. Ask for prices on anything in the Seed line you need. 
C. A. MeCUE, Horticulturist. We grow all varieties of Seed. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. rotnoeo'7s: Bristol, Penn. 


STANDARD MADE ALSO TO 
CONTINUOUS HANDLE 6-0Z. TOMATO 
COOKER PASTE CANS 


DEPENDABLE AND DURABLE 


These two vital features have been successfully attained in the construction of our STANDARD 
CONTINUOUS COOKER giving it a distinction possessed by no other cooking device being offered 
to the Canner at the present time. Numerous Canners have now placed their order for next season’s 
requirements and in view of transportation facilities, labor conditions and scarcity of material, it 
will pay you to figure with us at once. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 


333 W. Julian Street 409 Marine Bank Bldg. 
SAN JOSE CAL. BALTIMORE MD. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 


your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


For Sale—Books. 


FOR SALE—Tomato cannery in Western Ohio; 
good business prospect. We also have for sale a large list 
of fea and corn machinery, canners’ supplies, labels, 
boxes, Signode system of box strapping. Address Ohio 
Canners’ Exchange, 401 Dispatch Annex, Columbus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Or will Exchange for iron jacket ket- 
tle of 200 to 300 gallon capacity, the following: 
1 copper jacket kettle with all valves and stand 


complete, with a capacity of 15 gallons 
1 of the same description, with capacity of......20 gallons 
1 of same description, with capacity of...........30 gallons 
1 of same description, with a capacity of...........50 gallons 


All are same as new. Address D. Canale & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—About 30,000 pounds (500 bushels) 
farmers’ stock Alaska peas; germination about 93% per 
cent. Price, 11c per lb. f. o. b. Baltimore; sacks extra. 
Chas. G. Summers & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Mitchell gang slitter with seven (7) 
pair of cutters to take 30-inch stock. In good condition. 
Address W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Renneburg Dryer, 30 feet long, 
with iron smoke box, stack and furnace. Also one scalper 
and screens. Address Southgate Packing Co., Norfolk, 
Va. 


FOR SALE—One Johnson (Wheeling) water can tes- 
ter, twenty-four pockets, equipped for No. 1, No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans. Good condition. Address W. W. Boyer & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—At reasonable prices, in good condi- 
tion, with all parts complete: 


4 complete sets Sprague Stirrers, Scrapers and Acceler- 
ators, complete with tight and loose pulleys, gears 
and frame. Used less than one week in 250 gallon 
copper jacketed kettles. Can be easily adjusted to 
fit other sized kettles. 

3 Robins tomato pulp cyclones. 

1 Ayars tomato pulp cyclone. 

1 Sprague rotary squirrel-cage tomato washer. 

2 Colbert rotary tomato filling machines for sanitary 
cans. 


2 Victoria sweet potato peelers (for peeling potatoes, 
onions, carrots, etc.) 


Price and full description upon application. Address 
Box A-462, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—The 225-page book “How to Buy and ‘1 
Canned Foods,” completely indexed ; tells the buyer what 
to expect in each grade of the different goods; settles 
claims and prevents misunderstandings ; $2.15 per copy, 
postage paid. Address THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 


Fer Sale—Factories. 


FOR SALE—Canning factory near Annapolis, Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland. Large acreage can be pro- 
cured ; willing to take secured note to be paid in canned 
foods at end of the season. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped, up-to-date cannery in 
Delaware, on Delaware Division of P. R. R.; spur direct 
to factory. Ample tomato acreage available; all new 
buildings ; 60 H. P. boiler; supply of help nearby. Equip- 
ped to pack 25,000 cases season ; excellent opportunity for 
experienced party ; price reasonable. Address Box A-460, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED —Used machinery of all sorts; list your 
surplus machinery with us. We have inquiries daily for 
used machinery. If its used in a cannery we can sell it. 
Address Ohio Canners’ Exchange, 401 Dispatch Annex, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—One Huntley or Plummer blancher ; one 
60-inch Colossus pea grader. Must be in first-class con- 
dition. Will exchange for the above or sell separately, 
the following: three No. 6 Ayars pea fillers; two Schmidt 
pea harvesters. All guaranteed to be in first-class work- 
ing condition. Address A-440, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED.—Lock seam can body maker. Give de- 
tails and best price. Address Box A-453, care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Two used Cuykendall mixers; two 4- 
pocket M & S cooker-fillers; one Harris or Hawkins hoist. 
Address Box A—465, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Corn machinery for small factory; give 
details and best prices. Must be in good condition. Address 
Valleyfield Canning Co., Valleyfield, Que., Canada. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. ‘It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless-special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements “care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of a canning company. 
I know the details of the business; can pack all lines and sell 
same. I know, personally, nearly all the buyers in large whole- 
sale grocery houses, having traveled the trade; also know most 
of the prominent brokers throughout the country. Prefer to 
connect with a concern that wants to increase its output, or 
with a new company that seeks business with the best trade. 
Can furnish references from best canners in Maryland. Ad- 
dress Box B-463, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Am open for a position with some 
house that is looking for a managing-superintendent. Am ac- 
quainted with the packing of oysters, shrimp, fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds. Have worked in cold and warm climates; 
am sober and reliable. Address Box B-464, care The Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Have had ten years’ experience in 
building and running vinegar factories, both cider and dis- 
tilled; also two years with a pickle and kraut company; best 
references. Address 246 Twenty-second St., Ogden, Utah. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager of a thoroughly pro- 
gressive canning company. I have had twenty years’ experi- 
ence, covering every detail from the building and equipping 
of plant, contracting acreage, canning, financing and sale of 
product. Forty years old; strictly temperature. Will invest 
from $10,000 to $20,000 in the business, after first year—when 
saisfied as to safety of investment and congeniality of connec- 
tion. Address Box B-452, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As superintendent and processor. 
Would like to connect January ist. Am married; never touch 
liquor, long experience in packing fruits, vegetables and spe- 
cialties. My baked beans are equal to Van Camp’s. Compe- 
tent to take charge of a three-line factory; understand all ma- 
chinery for canning, sanitary and packers’ styles. Best refer- 
ences. Address Box B-443, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Mechanical engineer, seven years’ 
experence in designing and manufacturing canning machinery, 
thorough and practical mechanic, inventor of several devices 
used in the industry, desires position. Ready for new engage- 
ment after January Ist. Am steady and of good habits; used 
to traveling. Location no matter. Address Box B-456, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—By experienced canned foods man, 
factory or road. Open January ist; satisfactory reference. 
Address Box B-435, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, reliable and capable, 
six years’ experience as manager of one-line factory packing 
vegetables, desires change to position as assistant to manager 
of large plant. Can offer efficient and loyal service. Address 
Box B-448, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—A mechanical engineer familiar with 
canning machinery. Steady employment with progressive com- 
pany. Address Box B-459, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Jam maker; one with experience in 


making apple jelly jam preferred. Apply to Box B-461, care 
The Canning Trade. 
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HELP WANTED—Superintendent-|Processor. An experi- 
enced man wanted by growing concern spreading out in new 
fields; preferably one ,famjliar with meats. Steady employ- 
ment all year round and excellent prospects. State experi- 
ence, references,.and salary desired. P. O. Box 1143, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

EXPERIENCED CANNER wanted to join me in promo- 
ting a factory in good town on Santa Fe Ry., in New Mexico. 


Farmers anxious for a cannery. J. R. Hodges, 119 Heiman 
Street, San Antonio, Texas. 12D 


HELP WANTED—An expert processor and manager for a 
California cannery. Party must know thoroughly the process- 
ing of spinach, string beans, tomatoes, peaches and apricots, 
as well as other lines. Give full details, state salary expected 
and recommendations. Must be of the very best. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. To the right party a good 


position is open in California. Address Box B-466, care The 
Canning Trade. : 


_ HELP WANTED—Superintendent for can shop on sani- 
tary cans, capable of managing six lines. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to advance. Must be able to handle help and have 
executive ability. When answering give particulars and quali- 


fications. Address Box B-467, care The Canning Trade 


HELP WANTED—Manager for large canning factory on 
the Gulf Coast; must be thoroughly competent to handle 
vegetables of all kinds. Reply must give references and sal- 
ary expected. Address Post Office Box 246, Biloxi, Miss. 


HELP WANTED — Experienced Cost man for large and 
progressive fruit and vegetable canning concern on the Pacific 
Coast. Must have knowledge of canning business; excellent 
opportunity for man of ability. State age, experience and min- 
imum salary. Address Postoffice Box 3354, Ferry Station, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


HELP WANTED—a high class man for packing superin- 
tendent is wanted by a large food product plant in New York 
City District. Must be experienced in packing methods and 
familiar with small package machinery. A gocd executive, 
capable of taking charge of a large force of employees will 
command a liberal salary. Reply must state experience and 
give references. Box B 457, care The Canning Trade. 


Kook-More Koils 


Double the Capacity of 
Your Tanks 


Not a mere passing remark but actual tests under ordinary canning 
factory conditions substantiates this claim. 

Our complete outfit, including Tanks and Traps, represents the most 
sanitary Cooking Unit on the market and can be installed with half the | 
valves, fittings, etc., necessary with other makes. 

Write us for further particulars before covering your requirements 
in this line, as well as other PULP equipment such as Washers, Pulpers, 
Fillers, Pumps Continuous Cookers, etc. 


S. 0. RANDALL'S SON, *°° Merve, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
shipping station (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 

Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t+)T, G. Cranwell & Co. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) Balto. 
ad No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out 
ad “White, Large. Out 
‘* Green, Or 
“White, Medium... ...... 
Green, 
Tips White Sq ... 2 85 
“ Green, “q... 2 7 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, P‘ain.............. 1 00 
= 1, In Sauce........ 110 
” * 2, In Sauce........ 1 65 
ge 2 25 
3, In Sauce........ 2 2 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 1 35 
* Tie “ Cut White 1 50 
“ “ 10, Out 
“ 2. White Wax Standard 1 40 
_“  Standards..... 1 §5 
os “2, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 25 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole............ Out 
Out 


CORN}—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 1 60 
“ Std. Ever., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 60 


“Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 1 60 
 $td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 65 
id Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 65 
—Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 85 
$td. Maine Style Balto. 1 65 
$td.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 60 
” “ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... Out 
> “Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b:Bal. Out 
- “ Fancy f.o.b. County...... Out 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“Standard Western......... ...... 


‘ 3, Standard, Split......... 1 30 


MIXED VEGETA-} No. Kinds.. - 120 
BLES FOR SOUPt - 5 50 


OKRA AND } No. 2, ae ee Out 
PEAS!—No. 2, Early June Stand......... 1 60 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 63 

170 

= Extra 18 

Extra Fine Sifted......... 1 90 

Early June Seconds...... 150 

“Extra Sifted Out 

“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out 
PUMPKINI—N> 3 Standard......., ...... 1 30 
Out 

3, Squash 1% 

Out 
SAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard........ 1 05 
SPINACHI—No. 3, Standard................. 1% 

“10. 6 50 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. Balt. N.Y 
SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....125 Out 
“With Dry Beans Out Out Syrup... 
SWEET POTATOESI-No. 3, Jersey... 1 65 PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
“ Std.f.o.b.Bal.150 165 APPLE*- “ - Grated “ 160 190 
Std. f.0.b. Co. 1 45 Out Fe Sliced “ Std. Out 1 4% 
“0 Std.f.o.b.Bal.5 20 Out “ Grated“ “ 130 132% 
“10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out —...... - Hawaii Sliced Extra 260 265 
TOMATOESt-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out Stand. ...... 2 45 
Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out "2, Extral90 Out 
“Stand, Bal... 725 7 25 ‘Stand.160 Out 
“Stand. 715 “ Grated Extra 160 Out 
3, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 27 Stand. 145 80 
Jersey, f.0.b. Co... Out Out , Shredded Syrup........ Out 523 
“ “ Ex. Std., Bal.195_..... Crushed Water......... Out 4% 
“ Stand, “ “ 18 190 . Eastern Pie 
TOMATO PULP4-No. 10, Standard....... 800... RASPBERRIES{—No 
CANNED FRUITS ” “10, Black Water.. Out 11 00 
= STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup... Out 2 85 
it Mich, = ~~ | Out Out 
5 7 Extra Preserved.... Out 205 
ai Pa 0.b, ‘Bal... 450 475 “1, Extra Preserved..... Out Out 
16... “1, Preserved............... Out 120 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........ ...... 206 “ 10, Standard Water...... Out 11 00 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... Out Out 
3“... Out Out HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 200 ...... 
2, Preserved... Out Out LOBSTER*—%4-Ib. Fiat 325 
“  2,In Syrup.... Out Out “ 6 50 
BLUEBERRIES§—No. 2. Standard...... Out Out OYSTERS§— 5-02. Standards 16 123 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine............ ..... 8 00 re 240 250 
CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... Out... 18 13 
SALMON—No.1, Sockeye, Tall 3 30 
“ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out Out Flat 3 40 
“ White “ Out Out rf 4 10 
ted Ex Preserved Out Out Red Alaska, Tall evcese 2 50 
GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand. 145 180 “ 1, ‘ 2 60 
Out 650 1 60 
2%, Ex.Std.“..240 235 “ 1, Columbia, Tall......... ...... Out 
PEACHES!—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out Out, “ 3 40 
2Standard White..... Out 145 “ 190 
“Yellow... 155 “ Chums, 1% 
Medium Red, Tals... ...... 2 30 
seconds. White... Out 1 30 SHRIMF;—No. 1%, Wet or Dry............ Out 250 
Ye iow... 135-135 1, Out 12 
re No. 3, Standa_ds, White. Out 205 
Yellow ...... Out 
™ White.. Out Out CANNERS’ METALS 
“ “ “ “ Yellow Out Out 5tol(tons 1to4tons 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... Out PIG TIN—Straits 61 37% 61 50 
‘ _ Seconds, White...... Out 130 Malacca 61 37% 61 50 
Yellow...150 135 PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 9 92% 0 
= Pies Unpeeled........ 12 112% x10 8x10 
No. 10, Unpeeled........ 450 38% Wire Coil............ 37 36 35 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ 
“ “Standards “0.100... TIN PLATES F. 0. B. MILL 
in Syrup...... 180 Out 14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tin Plate. 8 00 
“ 3, Seconds in Water........ 14x20. 100 Ibs., Coke Tin Plate 7% 


N.Y. 
$3 50 
3 25 
3 00 
270 
2 80 
250 
270 
2 40 
275 
2 60 

1 02% 

1 1242 
Out 
1 70 

2 22 
2 30 
150 
750 

1 60 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out : 

Out 
1 65 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 80 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 80 
1 30 
Out 
155 
1 65 
16 
1 90 
Out 
{Out 
150 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
150 
4 25 
150 
4 50 
1 30 
150 
2 00 
1 50 

7 20 
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American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, April 16th, 1917. 


seantea Can Company announces the following prices for: 


Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f. 0. b. shipping points, effective 
April 16th, 1917, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY CANS 


No. 2 Diamater x 4 in. 20.20 PCF M, 
No. 9 (No. 2 Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high)................ 24.75 per m. 
75.50 per m 
_ HOLE AND CAP CANS 
Opening 
No. 2 23.50 per m. 
No. 2 Diameter x 4 in. high, 1% in. opening......... 23.00 per m. 
No. 9 (Diameter x 3 5-16 in. high, 14 in. opening) 22 50 per m. 
No. 8 33.25 per m. 
lass SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 
n 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans on 
application. 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Steel Process Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


SANITARY CANS—Official Standard Sizes 


Trade Name Diameter Height 
NO. 2 11-16 4 
Me, 3 7-16 4 

Me, 8 7-16 3 5-16 
Ne. 8 5% 


LEWIS’ Improved Pineapple Peeler. 


3 
- 
ae 
to 
5,000 
3 
in 
| i 10 Hours | 
} 
Write f 
rite for 
| Circular 

E. J. LEWIS 

Mi 
iddleport, 
N. 
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JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners Everywhere | 


THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COST 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
TEN YEARS RECORD. 


Savings to policyholders . $837,676.52 
Fire Losses Paid - - 1,178,615.59 
Cash Assets (October 31, 1917) - 584,781.16 


Composed exclusively of the representative Canners of the country. 
Officially endorsed by the National Canners Association. 
Make the saving now, by sending your application to 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Campp............... San Pedro, Calif. 
Wa. R. RORCI..........ccccccrcrcesoeeee Hart, Mich. L. A. Sears Chillicothe, O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... Chicago, Ill. 


CUCUMBER, —TOMATO 
AND OTHER SEEDS 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 -228-230 WEST KINZIE. STREET 


CHICAGO 


| 
| 


WHERE TO. 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. - 
“a Complete Course in Canning, $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods, 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. . 

“191 Almanac of the Canning Trade, 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxes—Corrugated, Paper. 
The PaPro Company, Lowville, N. Y. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong Box Co., Baltimore. 


Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers. 
Crary Co., Wis. 
uis Hilfer Co., Chicago, St. Louis. 
coarann Bros., New York City. 


ns and Solder Hemmed Caps. 
ey Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 

Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continent: Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Cleaning Machine. 
K: Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Can Making Machi y—Sanit 
ular. 

Max Ams Machine Co., Br or onn. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, NY. 
EB. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. F 
Max Ams Machine Co., Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels. : 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 
Catsup Machines. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


Censulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
P. A. Van Heeden, Jersey City, N J. 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. , 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, California 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Coooking Coils. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Ba’timore 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Conveyors—All Kinds. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City,Pa. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. Elwood City, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


and Reg- 


(See advertisements for details.) 


Crates (Iron Process) 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Directory of Canners, 

Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Electric Machinery. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. : 


Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Exhaust Bexes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


Factory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 


S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
_ A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Fibre Boxes, Shipping Cases. 
The Pa Pro Company. Lowville, N. Y. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore 
Strong Box Co., Ballimore 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Finishing Maehines 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co’, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mcbhy. Co., Chicago. 
Fiux 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Labels, 


R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Brandon Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Caivert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U, S. Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati & Baltimore 
Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. - 
Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 
Meters-F low, Steam, Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Motors, Electric. 
General Electric Co., Schene*tady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nailing Machines, 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Paints. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. 
The Pa Pro Company. Lowville, N. Y. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong Box Co., Baltimor. 
Parchment (Paper) Caps. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUY 


Paste. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Pea Cleaners. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Pea Machinery. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Pea Separators or Graders. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R, Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Protective Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Pulp Machinery. 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Weller Mfg. Co , Chicago. 
Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Balt. 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O , Buffalo, Chicago. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore 
hicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore, 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore, 
W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syrac 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. eile 
Sanitary Can City. 

ndianapolis, Brid i 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 
Seeds. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Sieves and Screens. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sealder, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Solder Cap Hemming Machines, 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 

Storage Warehouses, 

Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, M- 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago. 


String Bean Machinery. 

E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 
Syrupers (Automatic). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

EB. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

§. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Tin Plate. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Trade Marks Registered. 

Edw. Duvall, Washington. 
Turbines—Steam, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. N Y¥ 

Westinghouse, Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 

Ayars Machine Cé., Salem, N. J. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to %4 of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent,;Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 344 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
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“Best Test” 


THE SANITARY CAN 
WITH | 
THE SANITARY GASKET 


American Can Company 


Chicago Baltimore, Md. 
Rochester, N. Y. NEW YORK San Francisco, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. : Hamilton, Ont. 


. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


JOHN MITCHELL CO. 
Foot of Washington St. \ 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the five saws on the two lower spindles; 
from there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are eut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1916-1917 


President, Cuas. G. SUMMERS, JR. 
Vice-President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, WM. F. Assau 
COMMITTEES: 
Executive: A. Kerr F. A. Torsco ALBERT T. MYER 
Avbitratton: H. P. Wm. 
C. J. SoHENKEL H. A. WAIDNER J. PRESTON WEBSTER 
Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON HaMPTON STEELE 
C.F. BuTTERFIELD E. F. Tuomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: Gro. T. PHILuips E. C. 
. E. Ropinson Jno. 8S. Jk. Gro. N. NuMsEn 
Claims: FrepDW. WaGner Wo. Jas. B. 
o>: A. J. HUBBARD Jno. W. SCHALL 
Hospitality: W. A. LAMBLE H. W. Kregs 
D. Hays STEVENSON 
Brokers: Hameton STEELE Jno. R. Barnes 
Epw. A. KERR 
Agriculture: SILVER H. A. SrRAsBAUGH 
W. E. WiLson 


Milstiia: W.G. Tuos. L. Norra 


LeRoy LANGRALL 
Counsel: G. H. H. Emory Chemist: Cnas. GLASER 


WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Bolgiano’s 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CANNING TOMATO | 


Ranks First in Yield and Quality Northern Grown Seed 
i Most Carefully Selected— Most Carefully Saved 
} The Best Tomato Both For Canner And Grower 
i Ripens Right Up To The Stem—Eliminates Waste 
From Ten Days To Two Weeks Earlier Than The Stone 
Expressions From The Trade | 
As_to the Yield and Quality of Bolgiano’s ‘‘ Greater Baltimore’’ Tomato | 
WILLIAM W. APPLEBY BROTHERS 
BROKER IN CANNED GOODS Green and Dried Fruits 
J. Beltons & fom Belair, Ma. November 12th, 1917 J. Bolgiano & Son Fayetteville, Ark , November 20th, 1917 
altimore Md. Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen : Gentlemen: 
hile | am not in a position to give exact data in reference to the Your * Greater Baltimore’’ Tomato Seed gave splendid satisfaction 
Greater Baltimore tomato seed used last season, beg to state that I re- this year. We planted them along with the New Stone, however we 
gard this the best tomato for canning purposes that I have ever grown. think the ‘‘ Greater Baltimore”’ gave better satisfaction than the Stone. 
(Signed) W. W. Finney. (Signed) Appleby Brothers. 
J. H. HOFFECKER CANNING CO. TAFT FISH COMPANY 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables Fish, Fish Roe and Tomatoes 
J. Bolgiano & Son Smyrna, Del., November 14th, 1917 J. Bolgiano & Son Tarr, VA., December 4th, 1917 
Baltimore Md. Md. 
entlemen : 
Gentlemen : . beg to advise that we have been using the ‘‘Greater Baltimore”’ 
; The Greater Baltimore tomato is the most popular tomato grown in Tomato Seed for several years and in our opinion it is the best Tomato 
{ this section because of its productiveness and quality. to plant from a standpoint of quality and quantity. We remain 
3 (Signed) J. A. Hoffecker Canning Co. (Signed) Taft Fish Co., Inc. 
: Order, at Once Your Entire Requirements for Your 1918S Crop 


Before Our Suppl is Exhausted 


Put up 


to Suit 
Your 
Needs 


Desire 


We offer a Limited Amount of Extra Stock Seed Saved 
Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $5.00 per Pound 


1818 J. Bolgiano & Son 1918 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 


WE HAVE WON CONFIDENCE BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 
FOR 100° YEARS 
12-28-17 See Our Advertisement on the Other Side. } 
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THE Canning TRADE 


... EARLY FROSTS THIS YEAR 
Destroyed More than Two-thirds of the Tomato Pack in some Sections 


“John Baer” Tomato 


ELIMINATES THIS GREAT LOSS 
They All Grow Smooth—Ripen Evenly Right Up To Stem 


Almost Seedless | : They All Pack 
Entirely Free he Fancy 
From Core eee _ All Pack Whole. 
“Toh ” 
An Extremely John Baer 


Tomato 
Heavy Yielder Keeps a Large 
on 


Percentage of your : 
Good Rich Soil 


Profits from being 
Hauled Away as 
Waste. 


; 
al 
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“JOHN BAER” TOMATO $10.00 per pound 
Produces An Enormous Crop Of Perfect, Solid, High Crown Beautifal, Brilliant Red Tomatoes Ripened Evenly Right Up to the Stem 


Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners Only 
Terms: March Ist., 2% 30 Days or 60 Days Net. 


; Per Lb. Per Lb. 
Greater Baltimore Tomato $4.00 1. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early...................--- $4.50 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 4.00 

- (Special Stock Seed,) 5.00 Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 3.50 
My Maryland Tomato 4.50 Livingston’s New Stone, 
My Maryland Tomato (Special Stock Seed) - 4.50 

(Special Stock Seed) 6.00 Livingston’s Paragon Tomato R 3.50 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best....................-.- 3.50 Maules’ Success Tomato.. 3.50 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 4.00 Kelly Red or Wade Tomato 4.00 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) 5.00 Livingston’s Favorite Tomato. 3.50 
Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 3.50 King of the Earliest Tomato 4.00 
Livingston’s Perfection Tomato...................-..------- 3.50 Spark’s Earliana Tomato 
Brinton’s Best Tomato 3.50 (Langden’s) 4.00 
World’s Fair Tomato 3.50 Chalk’s Jewel. Tomato (Pure) 4.00 
Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato................-...---- 4.00 Ten Ton Tomato 3.50 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomate 3.50 New Jersey Red Tomato 3.50 
Dwarf Stone Tomato 3 4.00 Trophy Tomato........ 3.50 

J. Bolgiano & Son BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side: 


THE CANNING TRADE: 


Re 


Ayars Machine Company, 


For 
Sanitary 
Cans 


AYARS IMPROVED ROTARY PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


WITH 


Measu re Plaines onus not to cut or crush the goods. 


Handles the cans without coe or 


Puts any desired amount ‘of brine, an the 
Brining Device=.an without waste. 


Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 


Deli Ive ry Disk=the receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, CO., Lrp., HamiLttTon, OnT., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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4 THE CANNING TRADE 


THE HINDE DAUCH 


CORRUGATED FIBRE SHIPPING BOXES 
FOR CANNED FOODS 


TEN Plants in Eight Towns and Cities of the 
East and the Middle West. 


Production capacity unequalled and material 
supply insured by our own Pulp and Board 
Mills. 


A contract with this Company guarantees your 
box supply when you need it. 


ADDRESS: 


THE DAUCH PAPER CO. 


800 WATER ST., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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THE CANNING TRADE & 


PULP 


Washers 

Pulp Machines 

Pulp 

Pumps 

Cooking Tanks 

Copper Coils a 

Steam Traps | 
Filling Machines 


and 
THE “WONDER” CONTINUOUS COOKER 


May We Figure On Your Requirements? 


MANUFACTURERS 
Baltimore = Maryland 


Factory, DELTA, PA. 
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THE .CANNING TRADE 


‘sprouting of the Seed. A 
surprisingly choice sort, ex- 
ceedingly solid, or in other words free 
from water. Shape round or full bot- 
tomed, smooth as an apple, free from 
splits, small cavity at stem end, borne 
in clusters. Vine very healthy. 


Compared with Stone, the only sort 
. with which it can be compared, it is 
rounder, a deeper red, more solid or 


meaty, larger fruited, more showy, 


more productive. and earlier by a week. 


Rock 


In other words, in all particulars the 
Stone is behind in the race. This 
is unquestionably so, as Landreths’ 
Red Rock is undoubtedly the best 


- large red medium early Tomato in 


use, and in fact it has been counter- 
feited by those who have not got it 
in perfection. Beware of counterfeit 
stocks of Landreths’ Red Rock in its 
original purity of so many great ex- 
cellences, It, like all other Landreth 
Grown Tomatoes, can only be bought 
in sealed, lithographed, cardboard 
boxes of 4 and % Ibs. 


Price in 4 or 4 Ib. packages, $4.00 per Ib. irrespective of quantities 


Ask for Prices on any thing in the seed line you need. 
We grow all varieties of Seed used by Canners. 


D. Landreth Seed Company Bristol, Penn. 


The largest growers of Tomatoes for Seed Purposes on their own ground in the world 


CONSERVE!!! 


Do Not Waste Tomato Sauce in Canning Beans or Syrup in Packing Fruits 


ae Valuable Sauces and 

and handles. 

Brine, Tomato Pulp or 
any Liquid 


SB 


Adjustable for all sizes of 
Waris up. to 10s 


Strong 
Durable 
and Simple 


Our newly patented Valve 
syrups large fruit without 


bruising or crushing. 


“PEERLESS” UNIVERSAL SYRUPER 


PEERLESS HUSKER CO. 


519 Cornwall Ave. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wrrite us if you need an Exhauster or Husker 
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